EXCLUSIVE FLASH XXX EXCLUSIVE 


ONLY SENIOR SCHOLASTIC GIVES YOU THE EXTRAS THAT 
MAKE CURRENT AFFAIRS TEACHING EFFECTIVE ... 


1. GOOD CITIZENSHIP--TO HELP YOU TEACH IDEALS OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

2. CURRENT AFFAIRS IN DEPTH--NOT ONLY THE EVENT, 
BUT FORCES IN HISTORY BEHIND HEADLINES 





5. EASY COMPREHENSION--MATERIAL PREPARED 
EXPRESSLY FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS, ON 
STUDENT'S OWN LEVEL OF UNDERSTANDING, 
INTEGRATED WITH CURRICULUM 

4. DISCUSSION MATERIAL--FORUM TOPICS ENABLE STUDENTS 

TO ANALYZE CURRENT PROBLEMS FROM VARIOUS 

POINTS OF VIEW, TO EVALUATE ARGUMENTS, 

REACH INDEPENDENT CONCLUSIONS. 


SAMPLE COPY INSIDE 











SENIOR SCHOLASTiC—The complete classroom 
eprtine grogee fas Senet gees. grades 10, 11, 12 


Senior Scholastic iis you Sisilen good citizenship by 
supplying each week fresh, inspiring materials such as these: 


eg 
Major Article / 


yn National 
Affairs 


(Pages 11-13) ® 


Major Article 
on 

World Affairs 
(Pages 9-10) 


Up-to-the- 
Minute News 


Coverage 
(Pages 17-19) 


Forum 
Discussion 
Article 
(Pages 7-8) 


Interview 
of the 
Week 
(Page 6) 


Mie 


Each week a major article deals with such timely and important 
national problems as taxes and the budget, the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy, farm subsidies, Congressional investigations, the 
AFL-CIO merger, stock market controls, ete. The topic may be 
an issue before Congress, an economic, political or social question, 
or a problem that confronts us in state or local government. All 
phases of the problem are explored and presented objectively 
together with historical background. Cartoons, photos, charts, 
and graphs highlight the text. Discussion questions at the end 
of each article pinpoint the highlights and stimulate thinking. 


Each week a second major article deals with an important 
problem in world affairs. Each article explores a vital problem 
in detail, highlights its significance and traces its roots in history. 
The material is presented in teachable terms and implemented 
with maps, cartoons, photos, and charts which point up the high- 
lights of each article. Discussion questions at the end of each 
article emphasize salient points for easy retention. 


Outstanding news events of the week are presented in a 3-page 
feature “Understanding the News.” This news is teletyped from 
our New York office to our printing plant in Dayton, Ohio, the 
day before the magazine is printed. News stories, carefully se- 
lected to balance the more comprehensive treatment in the major 
articles, interpret news trends and their meaning and point up 
the forces and issues underlying great events. The “What's Behind 
It” section of major news stories highlights the significance of 
important happenings. 


In Senior Scholastic’s provocative weekly Forum Article all 
aspects of a timely controversial issue are presented, Arguments 
for each side are given objectively and logically on such contro- 
versial topics as universal military training, “right-to-work” laws, 
more pay for Congressmen, commercially-owned versus publicly- 
owned television, reciprocal trade, etc. These forum discussions 
train students to organize and evaluate information, to weigh the 
evidence on all sides of a controversial subject, and to decide 
what conclusions may be reached or opinions formed on the evi- 
dence available. Forum discussion articles are invaluable in train- 
ing students to think for themselves. 


Every week Senior Scholastic presents an interview with a man 
or woman of notable achievement—an example of first-hand re- 
porting by top-flight journalists. Whether the people are scien- 
tists, artists, public servants, teachers, businessmen, engineers, 
explorers, nurses, baseball players or queens——they are people 
who have one thing in common: a determination to do something 
useful for other human beings. They are people trying their best 
to apply moral and spiritual values to their work-a-day world. 
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; — This absorbing feature makes the past live in the present. It 
History BL deals with the world of today—contemporary problems for which 
Behind the  -_ aie no textbooks are available. But the roots of the present lie deep 

. muah. ' in the past. The events of today—living history in the making— 
Headlines ro), Wty BE are vividly interpreted and vitalized by the history our forefathers 
(Page 16) JT made. No problem of today can be fully understood until we 

know why it started and how. This spirit is inherent in “History 
Behind the Headlines”—as well as in all other important articles 
in the magazine. 


Pp bi — Problems of adjustment in the family, school, and community 
ropiems Si ipa are inherent in several weekly features. For example, “Boy dates 
of the Girl” (page 24), the weekly short story (page 22), “Careers 
P og \ sé Ahead,” “Say What You Please” (page 5), “Following the Films” 
Adjustment 4 (page 25), Sports (page 29), student-contributed crossword puz- 
 — zles (page 26). Here is stimulating and wide-range material for 
character training and good citizenship, With these features the 
student recognizes the obvious: Senior Scholastic is his magazine, 

designed and edited for young people. 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S TESTING PROGRAM 


SPECIAL FEATURES NEXT SEMESTER Every week a full-page quiz based on the issue tests 
facts, ideas, and vocabulary. Testing devices stress map-, 


February 16—How to Choose the Right Career. chart-, and graph-reading skills (see page 20). 


March 1—Congress at Work—extra section. 
March 15—Presidential preference primaries. Twice each semester, at mid-term and end-term, a 
March 29—Mid-term review test. two-page quarterly quiz is offered to test students on 
May 10—End-of-term review test. material covered during each of the four quarters. 


May 17—Student Achievement issue, Scholastic 


Rien Ghenten Every week “Understanding the News” includes a 


quick quiz to help retention of major facts in important 
news stories. 


NEW SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS WORKBOOK 


48-page workbook available to Senior Scholastic subscribers AT ONLY 10¢ EACH 











This valuable student aid will make your work and that of your 
students easier every step of the way! Specifically designed for high 
school social studies classes, it supplements both your classroom maga- 
zine and the regular social studies texts. A few of the chapter headings 
outline the scope of this unique classroom manual: SOCIAL STUDIES 





How to Study How to Take Notes SKILLS 
How to Use a Textbook How to Listen 

How to Read Periodicals How to Read Charts and Tables WORKBOOK 
How to Use the Library How to Conduct a Meeting 


To complete this useful study guide, there are advance 
test-yourself quizzes at the beginning of each section and 
fill-in exercises for completion by the students throughout 
the workbook. 


To order workbooks, write “S. S. Workbooks” and quan- 
tity in margin of enclosed order card. 








With each semester order, you have the privilege of pur- 
chasing these specially-priced workbooks at only 10¢ each, 
in a quantity not to exceed the number of your semester 
subscriptions. 














= See next page for valuable teaching aids sup- ee 
plied with your subscription at no extra cost. 
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VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS— FREE! 


Civen with 10 or more subscriptions to SENIOR SCHOLASTIC at no extra cost. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WORLO—This 1955-56 classroom wall 
map is a wonderful help in clarifying the day-to-day devel- 
opments in world affairs. Beautifully printed on sturdy chart 
paper, the map is large—34 inches by 44 inches—for easy 
visibility in the classroom. NATO and UN members, Soviet 
orbit and U. S. allies are each shown in a distinctive shade 
or color. Panels show the south polar region and an enlarged 
map of Central Europe and the Far East. Special news cap- 
tions point up nations and regions in the international spot- 
light and concisely describe their news significance. These 
news captions may be revised with news items from SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC and thus kept continually up-to-date. The 
map will be sent automatically to each teacher who enters 
a new subscription for 10 or more copies to SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC for the second semester of this year. This offer is 
restricted to new second semester subscribers. First semester 
and school-year subscribers have already received their maps. 


TEACHER DESK COPY—Each teacher whose class subscribes 
to 10 or more copies of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC receives a 
free teacher desk copy of the magazine. 


TEACHING GUIDE—The teacher's desk copy includes each 
week a special Teaching Guide Section specially prepared 
to help the teacher make more effective use of the magazine. 
Included are lesson plans, suggestions for class projects 
individual assignments and class discussions. The Teaching 
Guide Section for this issue will be found on pages 5-T and 
6-T. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER—The Teaching Guide Section is ordi- 
narily part of SCHOLASTIC TEACHER~—a unique profes- 
sional news magazine for teachers. Though not included in 
this special presentation issue, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
is bound around all regular issues of your teacher desk copy 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
keeps you up-to-date with articles and news in education, 
new ideas for classroom teaching, travel tips, reviews of 
books, and many other features of interest to the teaching 
profession. 


LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES—This helpful listing covering 
the best of the week's TV and radio programs is especially 
prepared for teachers. Each program is summarized so that 
the teacher and the class can plan ahead to see and hear 
plays, discussions, and features of special merit. 





Meet the Scholastic Family of Classroom Magazines 
A Scholastic Magazine for Every Grade, 4 Through 12 


CO-ED, Grades 7 through 12. A new monthly magazine for 
students of homemaking. Curriculum areas covered include: 
Social Relationships, Family Living, Personality Develop- 
ments, Good Grooming, Food, Health and Nutrition, Home 
Management, Child Care, Leisure Activities, etc. 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material 
for reading, language arts, science, social studies. Designed 
by experts for the interest and comprehension level of pupils 
in the 4th & Sth grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied pro- 
gram in English and social studies, current news, geogra- 
phy, American history, science, skills in reading, grammar 
and vocabulary building. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for younger 
high school students in understanding issues of the day, 
including news, American history, civics and government, 
national and world problems, economic geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades '0, 11, 12. Guide for high 
school students in acquiring fundamentals of good citizen- 
ship through presentation and discussion of world news, 
problems of democracy, social and cultural problems, civic 
and government. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, fresh 
approach to reading, writing, speaking and listening with 
weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the living literature of our day 
through selected examples of the best in modern writing— 
short stories, plays, condensed books, essays and poetry. 





This card will bring 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
for all your pupils. 


To order SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, fill in and 
mail one of these cards. Tentative orders 
may be revised within three weeks after 
receipt of first issue. Please pass the sec- 
ond card to another teacher. 


School subscription price: 65¢ per se- 
mester (15 weekly issues). 
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~Dummy on a Sleigh Ride 


__ (Cover story on p. 3) 
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NEW SNORKEL PEN 
NEEDS NO SPECIAL 


GABYING’ 


No ‘‘baby care’’ is needed when 
You own a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen. 
Cleans itself! Ends filling mess! 

You want a Sheaffer —why take less? 


With all the writing you have to do, it's silly to fuss Sapapaynees 


with a fountain pen that must be pampered .. . that 
requires a “special formula diet” ... or involves a 
major clean-up job with every filling. 


Fills the modern way, 
And you never have to “baby” a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen. without dipping 


A magic filling whe extends to drink the ink. No or dismantling. 
dunking, no mess. Each filling flushes this pen, cleans 
it out automatically. It's rugged, needs litle attention. 


j 


As for the writing, it’s a pleasure! You write with a 
hand-ground Sheaffer point that fits your hand... 
flows your thoughts onto paper smoothly, effortlessly. . 
You'll take new pride in what you write . . . you'll be 
proud of the pen you own, 


‘ 


Sheaffer Snorkel Pens start at $10.00. Other Sheaffer 
Pens from $3.75. 


SHEAFFER'S 


WHITE D ©? DISTINCTION 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fert Madison, lowe, U.S. A. © in Canada: Goderich, Ontario © In Australia: Melbourne © In Great Britain: London 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The dummy on our front cover is being 
lowered into the cockpit of a rocket sled at 
Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. At the flick of « 
switch, the dummy will be ejected from the 
sled at 700 miles per hour. This will duplicate 
supersonic “bail-out” of a jet plane pilot 

The Air Force uses dummies os “guineo 
pigs” before human beings try out new equip- 
ment. But in this case the dummy will be re- 
peating an ordec! already survived by man 
lest yeor, Test Pilot George F. Smith ran ‘nto 
an emergency while zooming through the sky 
at jet speed. He become first man to “hit the 
sitk” in @ “bail-out” from a speeding jet—and 
live to tell about i. He was hospitolized for 
six months. 

For more about Air Force experiments in the 





jet age, see Interview of the Week on p. 6 for, 


story of “The Fastest Mon on Earth.” 





Brand new—and ready now for snanii 


Greyhound’s full-color 
classroom wall display 


Free! A series of 10 beautiful photographs 
printed in natural colors ... stretches to 8 ft. width 


> It’s an informative teaching aid... it’s a handsome classroom 
decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, Highways to History, 
presents dramatic views of ten historically famous places in different 
parts of America. They bring to life vivid moments from the past, 
dramatize achievements of national importance in history and prog - 
ress. This display is ready now for mailing to you and your class 
Write for your copy today 


++ » related ‘Lesson Topics’'—This 8-page study of his- 
toric places takes your class on tours of America’s best- 
loved shrines. Kit contains factual information on bus 
tours for any class or school group. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY AND LESSON TOPICS 


Fill out and mail to Greyhound information Center, P. 0. Bex 615, Chtcage 90, Wi fo: your 
"Wighways to History” display and one set of Lesson Topics If additions! Lesson J opics 
are desired, jot down how many: —... (not more than 15 sets to @ classroom please ) 


Name 





Hurry! Last chance to enter! 





Quaker Oats “Better Breakfast” Contest! 


(DUPLICATE CASH AWARDS TO TEACHERS) 


It’s easy —may take only minutes! Nothing to buy. 
All you do is tell in 100 words or less: 


“Why | need a good breakfast.” 


| 


Send entry today! 
CONTEST CLOSES 
SATURDAY 
JAN. 28, 1956 


Mother's Oots ond Quoker Oats 
are exactly the same 





103 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 
$250 Cash* 
$100 Cash* 


lst Prize 

2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
100 Cash Prizes $10 Each 


*Duplicate cosh prize owerded to teacher 
whose nome you write on your entry 





103 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 
(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
100 Cash Prizes $10 Each 


"Duplicate cosh prize aworded to teacher 
whose nome you write on your entry 








* Jot down your entry TODAY! 


Just thinkin the next 5 minutes the words you put down 
on paper may win you $250 cash! Yes, this is the easiest 
contest you can imagine, What's more, all the hints you 
need about good breakfasts are right on this page. So get 
going. Remember to let your favorite teacher in on a 
chance for the duplicate cash award by writing his or her 
name on your entry. 


Mail to Breakfast Contest 
Box 5105, Chicage 77, Ill. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN! Your teachers in science, home eco- 
nomics, physical education, and other such subjects will 
tell you that a good basic breakfast for growing boys and 
girls, teen-agers, and adults.is: rrurr. . . OATMEAL (the 
high-protein cergal). .. BREAD AND BUTTER .. . MILK. 

Five years of research at a leading University indicates 
that if you skip breakfast frequently—or eat skimpy ones 

your school work will suffer during the hours before 
lunch 

Another University study of eating habits indicates that 
if you eat a good breakfast every morning, you will have 
less chance of getting colds, of feeling tired; you are more 
likely to have better teeth, better complexions. 

Educational leaders and teachers report that if you eat 
a good breakfast every day, you have a better chance of 
getting A's on your report cards. 


WHY IS OATMEAL $0 GOOD FOR BREAKFAST? Oatmeal is one of the 
basic high-protein foods like meat, milk, and eggs. Other 
- 


leading cereals give you some protein — but oatmeal gives 
you much more. Protein is a definite “must” for building 
up strong bodies, good red blood. It is protein that supplies 
energy and strength. It helps young people grow and 
develop. 

The wonderful thing about protein is that it helps keep 
hunger under control. That is why high-protein oatmeal 
is so good for people who don’t want to get fat. Oatmeal 
for breakfast helps you keep from nibbling during the 
day and overeating at lunch and dinner. 


Note: Nothing could be easier to fix than New Quick 
Quaker Oats and New Quick Mother’s Oats. Each cooks 
completely in just one minute. And there is a new creami- 
ness because the oat flakes are rolled thinner for faster 
cooking. Wouldn't a dish gf good hot oatmeal taste good 
for breakfast tomorrow morning? 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. in 100 words or less write: "WHY | 7th, 8th, Mh grades) and high school 
NEED A GOOD BREAKFAST.’ Mall to student (10th, llth, 12th eredes) tiving 
Sreckfast Contest, Box 5105, Chicago 77 in the Continental United States, Hawaii. 
ut. ond Alaska, except of The 
Quoker Oots Company, ite ertising 
agencies, or the Revben H. Donnelley 
Corp. and their families. 


5. Prizes are listed elsewhere in this ad- 








2. Entries must be postmerked not later 
then midnight, Jon. 26, 1956 and re- 
ived not later than February 13, 1956 
swre each entry is signed with your 


vertisement. To the winners of the Ist, 

2nd, and 3rd prizes in the Senior and 

Junior Division —o duplicate prize will 

be owarded to the teacher whese nome 

is written on entry. 

6. Prize winners’ names will be on- 
Unced in the March 22, 1956 issue of 

Scholastic Magazine 

7. All entries become the property of 


F 
lf 


pace 











. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


More on Teen-Age Drivers 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with William Nash (Nov. 10 
issue )—except about the Driver Educa- 
tion program, where they teach you tips 
on parking and that’s all. 

Kids down here who drive hot rods 
can handle a car better than any slow- 
moving adult. If turning around in the 
middle of the road at 40 or 50 mph isn’t 
having control of a car, I would like to 
have someone tell me what is. 

Drag races, chicken, bumper tag, or 
just plain tearing around is a lot of fun. 
But it is really silly, senseless, and dan- 
gerous. Last but not least it’s costly. | 
know. I have no license. 

So take an example: “Slow down and 
live!” 

Jim Klasse 
Westbrook, Minn 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Lillian Woloschuck on 
“Wanted: Less Speed” (Nov. 17 issue). 
There are lots of lives lost in accidents 
because some careless individual was 
trying to show off... . 

If people would only drive the speed 
limit which the state sets for them 
there would be less accidents. Maybe, 
too, if the speed rate was reduced the 
accident rate would drop. 

Terrell M. Wooten 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Ga 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with William Nash (Nov. 10) 
that pressure is put on teen-agers, But 
[ also say that this pressure would not 
be there if teen-agers took the responsi- 
bility that goes with the keys to the car. 

William also said something about 
Driver Education being hogwash. If so, 
why do insurance companies give a 
lower rate on premiums to teen-agers 
who have had driver education? 

It is true that teen-agers didn’t devise 
speed in cars. But they can certainly 
help out it down. 

Kathleen McCovern 
Newark, N. J. 
(Continued on page 27) 








Ever think about your teeth while 
you're brushing them? Americans 
spend. $1,500,000,000 a year on 
dental health, but teeth still con- 
tinue to decay. Science now thinks 
it has a way to stop tooth decay 
How? Fluoridation of drinking 
water. People in 1,123 cities now 
drink fluoridated water, but many 
communities refuse to have it. Why? 
What are the arguments for and 
against it? See Forum Topic of the 
Week—p. 7 
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How would you like to take a ride 
on the ground at a speed of 632 
mph and stop in a fraction more 
than a second? Know how it feels? 
Like being hit by a giant boxing 
glove—all over. Yet that’s what Lt, 
Col. John P. Stapp did. Why? To 
find out how jet planes can be 
made safer. Meet him in Interview 
of the Week—p. 6 


From now until next No- 
vember, politics will crowd 
the TV channels, the ai 
waves, and the newspapers. 
Each party will try to make 
political capital out of the 
issues before Congress. 
What are the six big issues? 
Where does each party 





stand on them? What's like 


ly to develop? See Issues 
Before Congress—p. 11 
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6 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Fastest Man 
on Earth 


Meet Lt. Colonel John Paul Stapp, 
flight surgeon of the U. S. Air Force 


HOOOOOOSH! SLAM! 

That's how the most famous sleigh rider in history 
crashed into the center of world attention a year ago. He is 
Lt. Colonel John P, Stapp of the U. S. Air Force's Air 
Research and Development Command. 

The “whoosh” was Stapp’s ride on a rocket-powered sled 
at Holloman Air Development Cagter, New Mexico, on 
Dec. 10, 1954. Roaring along a raitroad-like track, Stapp 
and his sled hit a top speed of 632 mph—faster than the 
flight of a 45-calibre bullet—and a new world speed record 
for land travel, 

The “SLAM” came at the end of the six-second ride, The 
sled braked from top speed to a dead stop in a fraction 
more than a second, The terrific jolt subjected Stapp to a 
deceleration force 35 times that of gravity—just about the 
game impact you'd get by driving a car at 50 miles an hour 
into a solid brick wall! 


“Bravest Man in the Air Force” 


Why did Stapp do it? As chief of the Aero-Medical Field 
Lab at Holloman, it’s his job to seek new knowledge in 
aviation medicine. The “swoosh-slam” ride was a scientific 
experiment. It was designed to duplicate the tremendous 
wallop of windblast that a pilot would encounter if he had 
to bail out of a jet plane flying at 1,000 mph at 35,000 feet. 

Stapp’s ride left him unharmed, except for temporary 
“shiners” caused by his eyeballs popping against their lids 
during the sudden stop. The experiment showed that a pilot 
probably could survive such an impact—if properly har- 
nessed in an ejection seat such as that in which Stapp was 
strapped in his sled. 

Recently I interviewed Colonel Stapp in his office at 
Holloman. In his outward appearance, there's little hint of 
the daredevil scientist who uses his own body as a guinea- 
pig, and who's known (behind his back) as “the bravest 
man in the Air Force.” Stapp is 45, burly in frame, medium 
in height 

“Why do you take these risks?” I asked the colonel. “Do 
you like danger?” 


vy + ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK x vr 


There are no hopeless situations; there are only men who 
have grown hopeless about them.—Clere Boothe Luce 


“I hate it,” Stapp answered, “and I hope that the experi- 
ments I'm making will take some of the danger out of flying 
planes and driving cars—even riding rocket-ships!” Stapp’s 
famed sled rides have given science new data on how much 
shock the human body can take during speed-ups and slow- 
downs. This data is leading to better protection for pilots 
and safer designs for planes. Research by Stapp has also 
helped in the development of the improved safety devices 
used in some 1956 cars. 

“My first experience with the effect of gravity on people 
came in Brazil,” Stapp told me with a grin. “That's where 
I was born, you know—my parents were American mission- 
aries there. One day I climbed to the top of a mango tree 
in our backyard—and took a 35-foot tumble to the hard, 
hard ground.” 

At 12, Stapp was sent to the U. S. to the San Marcos 
Baptist Academy in Texas. One tragic day, a baby cousin 
accidentally set fire to himself. Stapp, then 17, helped tend 
the baby for 62 sleepless hours. Despite all efforts, the baby 
died, “It was then that I decided to become a doctor,” Stapp 
recalls. He did it the hard way, working his way, to earn 
his M. D. degree at, 34. 


“Easier Ways of Making a Living” 


The young doctor joined the U. 8. Medical Corps, serving 
the final year of World War II. After the war, Stapp stayed 
in the service, took an assignment in aviation medical re- 
search—and found his life’s work. “I hope that more young 
people who enter medicine will take up research,” Stapp 
says, “We just don't have enough doctors working at the 
job of finding out new things.” 

“How did it feel to do it?” is a question the colonel has 
been asked countless times concerning his famed sled ride 
of a year ago. In answer, Stapp has said: “When they were 
counting down the final seconds, I just sat there on the sled, 
thinking: ‘Surely there are easier ways of making a living.’ 
When the rockets blasted off, it was like being hit in the 
back by a fast freight train. And when the sled slammed to 
a stop, I felt like I'd been hit by a giant boxing glove—all 
over.” 

So far, Stapp has ridden his roaring rocket sleds 29 times. 
On a future ride he hopes to surpass the speed of sound- 
in another of his courageous attempts to conquer the un- 
known in medical science Bor SresRns 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





- FLUORIDATION 


..- Health Aid or 
Health Threat? 


A pro and con discussion: Should fluorides be added to public water supplies? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

About 22,000,000 Americans in 1,123 communities 
now drink fluoridated water. 

This is water into which small amounts of the chem 
ical sodium fluoride have been added. (Sodium fluoride 
is a compound of the element fluorine. Some fluorides 
are found in the earth’s soil. Many foods contain small 
quantities, too. Sea foods contain more fluorides than 
any other type of food.) 

Some years ago, dental researchers found that one 
of the causes of tooth decay was a shortage of fluorine 
in the body. After many experiments, they decided that 

. fluorine could safely be added to drinking water. They 
recommended that about 19 pounds of sodium fluoride 


be added to each 1,000,000 gallons of water. This, 
they said, would provide enough fluorine to enable 
children to develop healthy teeth. At the same time, 
the water would remain tasteless, odorless, and safe 

However, some people object to this practice. They 
point out that fluorine is a poison. They say its addition 
to public water supplies is a health danger 

Many communities are now debating the question of 
fluoridation. Seattle recently turned down a fluoridation 
plan after a long battle. So did Akron, Ohio. However, 
such big cities as Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, San Francisco, and 
Miami have approved fluoridation 

Here are arguments on both sides of the question 


FLUORIDATE! 


1. Evidence proves fluorine is a safe 
and effective way to cut down tooth 
decay. 

“No other public health measure has 
ever been so thoroughly studied and 
tested before it was introduced than 
fluoridation.” So says David B. Ast of 
the New York State Department of 
Public Health. 

What are these studies and tests? Ex 
actly what do they show? 

Here’s one example: The cities of 
Newburgh and Kingston, N. Y., get 
their water suppiy from the same 
source, In April, 1945, the city of New- 
burgh began to fluoridate its water 
Kingston put no fluorides in its water. 
The New York State Department of 
Health then made a ten-year series of 
tests, comparing the teeth of Newburgh 
children with those of Kingston chil- 
dren. 

These ten-year tests showed that the 
teeth of Newburgh children were about 
60 per cent healthier than those of 
Kingston children. Furthermore, when 


Newburgh children had decayed teeth, 
investigation usually showed that they 
had not been born in Newburgh. In 
stead, they had moved there from a 
city or town which did not fluoridate. 

Similar tests—with similar results— 
have been made comparing Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, with Muskegon, 
Michigan. 

Medical authorities who worked on 
the Newburgh and Grand Rapids tests 
say that fluoridation had no bad effects 
on people’s health in those cities. At 
the same time, fluoridation cut down 
tooth decay by as much as a third 


2. Fluorides are naturally present in 
woter in some communities. 

Scientists discovered the beneficial 
effects of fluorides as far back as 1908. 
They found that tooth decay was low 
in areas where drinking water natural- 
ly had a large fluoride. content. 

And this is the important point: they 
noticed the low rate of tooth decay 
first. They found out later that the wa- 
ter had a high fluoride content, accumu- 
lated from the soil in that area. 

Therefore, fluoridation is really an 


attempt to supplement nature in areas 
where natural fluoridation does not 
exist. 

About 3,500,000 Americans live in 
areas where the water is naturally 
fluoridated. Tests show that some of 
the water there contains eight to ten 
times more fluorides than would be 
placed in a public water supply chem 
ically. 

Medical authorities have made care 
ful studies of the health of people in 
naturally fluoridated areas. They have 
examined people suffering from cancer 
heart disease, kidney disease, cirrhosis 
of the liver, arthritis, bone malforma 
tion, thyroid trouble, and blood pres 
sure changes. They found no higher 
rate than among people elsewhere 
Charges that fluorides contribute to 
these diseases were thus disproved. 

Sometimes, however, naturally fluor 
idated water leaves browir stains on 
teeth. This stain is unattractive but in 
no way dangerous to either the teeth 
or general health. However, there is 
not enougf fluorine in artificially fuort- 
dated water to stain teeth in this way. 
Some people (estimated at about 10 





per cent) may get a white mottling (or 
blotch) on their teeth—hardly notice- 
able to anyone but a dentist. 


3. Leading medical authorities sup- 
port fluoridation. 


A majority of members of the Ameri- 
can” Medical Association, American 
Dental Association, American Public 
Health Association, and American 
Academy of Pediatrics endorse fluori- 
dation. 

These men admit that above a given 
concentration fluorides are a dangerous 
poison. But they say a person would 
have to drink 120 quarts of fluoridated 
water in one day to suffer any harmful 
effects! 

There are many equally dangerous 
“poisons” in common, everyday use. 
lodine is poisonous, Yet a small amount 
of iodine in the diet is considered im- 
portant for good health. Sea foods, for 
example, contain large quantities of 
iodine. Similarly, copper compounds 
are poisonous in large amounts, Yet 
small amounts are needed in our daily 
diets and are found in many vegetables. 

In some areas, chlorine is added to 
public water supplies to purify them. 
Yet chlorine, in concentrated form, is 
a poison. Few persons, however, would 
suggest that their tewns stop purifying 
water, 

Dr. Thomas L. Hagan, chief of the 
Division of Dental Health of the UV. S. 
Public Health Service, says there has 
been no scientific proof of any “fluoride 
poisoning” in cities having fluorine in 
their water. 

Americans now spend about $1,500,- 
000,000 a year on dental health. Even 
so, there are not enough dentists to 
take care of everyone's dental prob- 
lems, Fluoridation, therefore, offerg an 
ideal way—for the first time in history— 
of preventing dental decay in entire 
populations. 


DON’T FLUORIDATE 


1. Fluoridation is a danger to public 
health. 


Tooth decay never killed anyone. 


But many persons are not so sure water 


fluoridation ray not. . 

Even those who favor fluoridation 
admit that fuorine is a poison. They 
claim, however, that not enough is 
used to make it dangerous. But what 
guarantee can they give that too much 
won't get into a city’s water supply? 
Suppose an enemy agent or saboteur 
gets inside a fluoridation plant. 

The primary fact is that fluorine is 
a poison. The amount used is of sec- 
ondary importance. Fluorides are used 
in rat poisons and ant poisons. They 
have been used in poisonous gasses (so- 
called “nerve gasses’). 

Some physicians say the effect of 
“fluorine poisoning” is like the effect of 
atomic fall-out. Strontium from H-bomb 
fall-out, according to some authorities, 
is gradually absorbed by human bodies. 
In the same way, fluorine may be stored 
in the bones. It may not cause damage 
immediately, but it may later on—per- 
haps in combination with certain germs 
or diseases. 

Ten-year studies in two or three 
cities may not reveal these dangers. 
What we need are tests over longer 
periods—say 20 or 30 years. In the 
meantime, fluoridation should not be 
put into practice so long as there is 
any suspicion of danger to public health. 


2. No one should be forced to drink 
fluoridated water against his choice. 

Why should an entire population 
have to drink fluoridated water when 
it is intended to benefit only young 
children? 

Besides, fluoridation violates some 
people’s religious beliefs. Christian 
Scientists, for example, oppose fluorida- 


‘ New York Daily News pheto 
Tests show that teeth of Newburgh, N.Y., children are sounder after fluoridation. 


tion because it is considered a form 
of medication. (Healing the sick by 
mental and spiritual practice, and not 
by medicines, is an essential aspect of 
Christian Science.) 

If certain people want fluorides, there 
are other ways for them to get it be- 
sides having an entire town fluoridate 
its water supply. Fluorine can be added 
to children’s milk or mixed with salt. 
Those who favor water fluoridation 
argue that overdoses may accidentally 
be given if fluoridation is left to indi- 
vidual users. But which is worse: a 
careless parent making her child il] by 
one overdose or a careless fluoridation 
plant worker making an entire town il)? 

Besides, if people are worried abou! 
individual overdoses, they can go to 
their dentists and have him swab the 
correct amount onto their teeth direct- 
ly. Or they can buy newly-developed 
fluoridated toothpaste. 


3. Many cities that began flvorida- 
tion have since stopped it. 

To date, 27 communities which start- 
ed fluoridation have stopped it. One of 
the first cities to start fluoridation in 
1951—Charlottesville, Virginia—stopped 
it this fall pending further study. 

Some people consider fluoridation 
just another fad. They say it will pass 
away, just as have other medical fads. 

After all, medical authorities have 
not always been infallible in their judg- 
ments. About 25 years ago, many doc- 
tors were urging everyone to have his 
youngsters’ tonsils removed, Today this 
practice is considered largely unneces- 
sary and even, in some cases, predis- 
posing to polio attacks. If we go back 
still farther, we find that only a century 
ago physicians believed that “bleeding” 
a patient was a cure-all. Patients were 
bled for every complaint from colds to 
yellow fever. George Washington died 
after being bled for a cold. 

Under the U. S, Constitution our 
government belongs to the people—all 
the people, not the medical authorities. 
The issue of fluoridation should be 
left up to the people to decide—not to 
doctors or dentists. 

And in more than half of the 231 
communities where the decision has 
been left up to popular vote, fluorida 
tion has been defeated more times than 
it has won! 


Ask Yoursée 


1. Do you think the issue of fluorida- 
tion should be decided by competent 
medica! authorities of a community or 
by the general public in a referendum? 

2. Instead of adding fluorides to 
drinking water, should the teeth of all 
youngsters be treated with fluorides by 
dentists at community expense? 





AFGHANISTAN 


..- Where East 
Crosses West 


The “forbidden country’ has become 
the latest target in the Red campaign 


Black Star phot: 


Afghans are splendid horsemen, though freight is trans- 
ported on the backs of camels and burros along rocky roads. 


AUDEVILLE is back. A new kind 
of slapstick comedy has been re- 
vived on the international circuit. 

Two Russian performers have just 
completed a tour of “personal appear- 
ances” in Central Asia. They are Soviet 
party boss Nikita Khrushchev and So- 
viet Premier Nikolai Bulganin, Their 
tour was a “socko” success. They wowed 
large audiences in India and Burma. 

It would be nice to be able to dis- 
miss lightly the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
tour of Central Asia. Alas, silly as it 
was, it had a sinister purpose. 

The tour was cold war at its coldest. 
Its aim was to split the non-Communist 
world, to turn free nation against free 
nation. 

The Soviet twosome proved effective 
merchants of hate. In India, they stirred 
up hostility against Portugal and Pakis- 
tan. In Burma, they attacked Britain, 
the country that had voluntarily granted 
independence to the Burmese. 


Propaganda Triumph 


Everywhere the Soviet pair went, 
they spread hatred and dissent. They 
distorted the truth in their appeal to 
prejudice. Hypocritically, they de- 
nounced Western “colonialism” (which 
is on its last legs), leaving unmentioned 
expanding Soviet colonialism (which 
has enslaved a third of the world) 

The last stop in their month-long tour 
was the.“hermit kingdom” of Afghani- 
stan. Here, as in India and Burma, the 
Soviet leaders delivered tiresome tirades 
attacking the West. They interfered in 
the long-standing family quarrel be- 
tween the Afghans and the Pakistanis 
over the future of the Pathan tribesmen 
living in northwest Pakistan. They mis- 


chievously assured their Afghan hosts 


that “We sympathize with your attitude 
on the Pathans.” 

But in Afghanistan, unlike India and 
Burma, the people did not turn out in 
droves to hail the Soviet leaders. The 
government did not encourage it, real- 
izing the traditional distrust of the 
Afghans for the Russians. For more than 
a century, the Afghans have been busy 
trying to keep their Russian neighbors 
out of the country, 

There was no Communist party in 
Afghanistan to ballyhoo the Khrush- 
chev-Bulganin visit. The crowds that 
turned out to meet them were small and 
cool. There were no cheers. According 
to one correspondent, “It was like 
watching a silent movie!” 

Yet it was in Afghanistan that the 
Soviet leaders scored their biggest prop- 
aganda triumph. They granted Afghan- 
istan a long-term credit of $100,000,000. 
In return, the mountain kingdom prom- 
ised to continue its policy of neutrality 
in world affairs. 

The two countries agreed to extend 
for ten years the Afghan-Soviet “agree- 
ment on neutrality and mutual non- 
aggression.” 

In other words, with a loan of $100,- 
000,000 the Soviets succeeded in bind- 
ing Afghanistan to a policy of neutrality 
in the East-West conflict. 


Key Strategic Position 


What sort of country is Afghanistan? 
Remote, isolated, mysterious, Afghani- 
stan is probably one of the least-known 
lands of the East. According to one 
traveler, “It lies as far from the United 
States as you can go without heading 
home again.” 

Afghanistan has been known as the 


“forbidden country.” Until recently, out 


to penetrate non-Communist Asia 


siders were greeted at the Afghan bor- 
der by a sign reading, “It is absolutely 
forbidden to cross this border into 
Afghanistan.” 

Situated in South Central Asia, 
Afghanistan is a mountainous, com 
pletely landlocked country. It is bound 
ed on the north by Soviet Russia, and 
on the east and south by Pakistan, and 
on the west by Iran. 

Afghanistan covers an area of about 
250,000 square miles (somewhat smaller 
than Texas). Its population is estimated 
at 12,000,000. But no one knows for 
sure. No census has ever been taken, 

Located as it is next door to Soviet 
Russia, and wedged in between two 
Western allies (Pakistan and Iran), 
Afghanistan holds a key strategic posi 
tion in the East-West cold war, For 
centuries it has been the jumping-off 
place for invaders of Asia, whether they 
came from the Middle East like Alex 
ander the Great, or from Central Asia 
like the Mogul conquerors of India. 


A Look at the Land 


The Soviet armies need only CTOSS 
the Oxus River (which forms the Afghan 
Soviet frontier) to find themselves neat 
the Khyber Pass, the gateway to the 
Indian sub-continent (see map), Small 
wonder that both East and West have 
been wooing Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan is a rugged, mountain 
studded land. The Hindu Kush, one of 
the highest mountain ranges in the 
world, crosses the country from east to 
west. Its highest peaks rise more than 
25,000 feet above the sea level. In the 
east and southeast are valleys and small 
plains. The southwestern part of the 
country is a vast desert. 

Locked in the mountains 


(but still 
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untapped) are valuable minerals—cop- 
per, lead, iron, and silver. 

There are three great river basins 
the Oxus and the Kabul in the north- 
east, andthe Helmand which runs 
southwest through the middle of the 
country. 

Afghanistan has been a hermit nation 
because it is one of the hardest-to-get- 
ut places in the world. It has no rail- 
ways and only about 6,000 miles of 
hard-surfaced roads. Though motor 
transport is steadily increasing, camels 
ind pack horses are still largely used 
by the natives. The principal trade 
routes lead south through the Khyber 
Pass to Pakistan, and north to Soviet 
Kussia, 


A Look at the People 


In this forbidding land, it rains only 
in the spring, and then only lightly. 
The climate ranges from extremes of 
below zero to more than 100 degrees. 
One may sizzle in summer heat, with 
eternal snows close at hand. There is a 
saying that “At one day's journey from 
Kabul (the capital), you'll find a region 
where the snow never falls; at two days’ 
journey, you'll find a region where the 
now never melts.” 


Arabian Sea 


Strategic Afghanistan, slightly smaller than Texas, hos population of 12,000,000. 








The inhabitants of Afghanistan are 
called Afghans. But the term is loosely 
used. Actually, the population of the 
country -is a mixture of several tribes 
and races. The most numerous and 
dominant racial group is the Durani. 
They are of mixed Semitic and Iranian 
stock, and claim to be descendants of 
the Hebrew heroes, Abraham and King 
Saul, 

Other groups are the Ghilzai, who 
are of Turkish origin; the Pathans, who 
live along the Pakistan border and are 
of Indian origin; the Hazaras, of Mon- 
golian origin; the Kaffirs, of Greek 
origin; and the Hindki, of Hindu origin. 

All the groups are united by a com- 
mon religion—the stern Sunni sect of 
Mohammedanism. Most Afghans speak 
Pushtu, which is now the national lan- 
guage. Persian is the literary language 
and until recently was the official court 
language as well. 

How do the Afghans earn their living? 
Afghanistan is almost exclusively an 
agricultural country. The overwhelming 
majority of the people are primitive 
farmers, pursuing ancient patterns of 
life. 

About 2,000,000 Afghans are nomads 
(wanderers). They live in tents and are 
mostly shepherds. 


Only about a fifth of the land is under 
cultivation; the rest is mountainous and 
rocky. Usually two crops are grown a 
year. The important ones are wheat, 
tobaceo, cotton, castor beans, fruits, 
nuts, and vegetables. 

The country’s leading exports are 
karakul skins (mostly to the U. S.), 
cotton, wool, rugs, spices, and dried 
fruits. The chief imports are machinery, 
textiles, leather goods, tea, and sugar. 

Afghanistan is an underdeveloped 
and backward country. Most of the 
people are illiterate and live in poverty. 
But in recent years the government has 
begun a modernization program. The 
country is gradually being industrialized. 
New irrigation canals, dams, roads, and 
bridges are being built, as well as more 
schools and hospitals. 

How are the Afghans governed? 
Afghanistan is a constitutional mon- 
archy. The authority of the state is 
vested in the King (Mohammed Zahir 
Shah) and parliament. 

The parliament consists of (a) a Sen- 
ate of 50 members, ‘vho are named for 
life by the king; ard (b) a National 
Assembly of 171, members, who are 
elected for a three-year term by the 
people. 

Executive power is exercised by the 
king and the cabinet headed by a prime 
minister. The present prime minister is 
Mohammed Daud Khan. 


Springboard for Invasion 


And now for a brief review of Afghan- 
istan’s “past.” Through the centuries, 
the region that is now Afghanistan has 
been one of history's great battlefields. 
It has suffered countless wars and inva- 
sions. 

As early as 330 B. C., the region was 
taken from the old Persian Empire by 
Alexander the Great. In the Eighth 
Century A. D., Moslems conquered parts 
of Afghanistan and converted the in- 
habitants to the Mohammedan faith. 
Then in the Thirteenth Century, Afghan- 
istan was overrrun by Mongol hordes 
of Genghis Khan. Thereafter, for sev- 
eral centuries, the country remained dis- 
membered between India and Persia. 

The modern kingdom dates from 
1747. Im that year, a national leader, 
Ahmad Shah Durani, liberated and uni- 
fied Afghanistan. He became the coun- 
try’s first king. 

In the Nineteenth Century, Afghani- 
stan was eaught in the rivalry between 
the British and Russian empires. Britain 
feared that Russia might use Afghani- 
stan as a springboard for an invasion of 
India. The British fought two bloody 
wars (1838-42 and 1878-80) to gain 
control of the Afghan government. 
Later, they discovered that it was easier 
to buy off the Afghans than to conquer 
them. 

(Continued on page 27) 








Issues Before 





Adapted from cartoon by Hesse in St. Louls Globe- Democrat 
Fishing for Issues: Both Both Republicans and Democrats have hooks 
baited for arguments they can give to voters next November. 


YONGRESS is back. The Presidential 
election year has begun. Two 
months from this week the first Presi- 
dential preference primary will be held 
in New Hampshire. 

Every Presidential year is fascinating 
and exciting for Americans. (Ever since 
the common people demanded a voice 
in the affairs of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, we have just naturally been 
political critters.) But 1956 is going to 
be something special. 

In the first place, everybody—Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike—is waiting 
to see whether President Eisenhower 
decides to run for a second term. But 
whether he is a candidate or not, the 
Republicans will campaign on “the Eis- 
enhower record.” 

The party in power, obviously, must 
campaign on the record. But the Re- 
publicans will put the stress on “Eisen 
hower” because of the President's vast 
popularity. 

However—and this is why this year 
will be so interesting—the Republicans 
will not be able to lay the same claim 
to the record as the party in power 
usually can. That is because the Presi 
dent’s party does not control the Con- 
gress. The Democrats, who control both 
the House and the Senate, are in a 
position to accept the President's pro- 
posals, or reject them, or change them. 

What does this mean? It means that 
the Democrats also will be running on 
their record in Congress. Therefore, 
both parties will be trying to put their 
stamp on the legislation that will be 
coming up before Congress this year. 

The Democrats will seek to block 


some of the President’s program. They 


will try to push him farther than he 
wants to go in some directions. They 
will introduce some measures that will 
be quite unacceptable to him. 

If there were complete party unity in 
the United States, if the party leaders 
were able to maintain iron-clad disci- 
pline over their members in Congress, 
the Democrats: would have their way. 
They have the necessary majorities in 
both houses of Congress. But there is 
no such party unity and no such party 
discipline, Sectional and local interests 
cut across party loyalty. Therefore, Re- 
publican leaders will be counting on 
getting enough Democratic support to 
pass the President's program intact, or 
nearly so. On the other hand, Demo 
cratic leaders will be counting on woo 
ing some Republicans to their side. 

What this all boils down to is that 
the record of this session of Congress is 
going to be very important in the cam- 
paign next fall. The principal issues are 
ones that you are already familiar with. 
But they are going to be hotter in 1956, 
Here are six of them 


The Farm Program 


Farm prices have been sligping for 
four years. But the costs of what the 
farmer pays for his machinery, his hired 
man, his interest on the mortgage, etc., 
have remained almost stationary. Con- 
sequently, most farmers are caught in 
a squeeze—in fact, the ratio of farm 
prices to the farmer's costs is the lowest 
since 1939. 

The basic cause of this price-income 
drop is that U, S. farmers are producing 
more farm crops than they can sell, 


Congress in 1956 


The six big issues that both parties 


will use for campaign material 


in the elections next November 


Warehouses are bulging with surpluses 
The U, S. Government has nearly $7, 
500,000,000 tied up in these surpluses 
Under the Government's program to 
support the price of farm commodities, 
Uncle Sam has taken off the farmer's 
hands the crops he cannot sell profit 
ably in the open market. 

In order to give the farmers imme 
diate relief, many Democrats want to 
raise the level at which the Govern 
ment supports prices—that is, they want 
the Government to pay more for the 
surpluses. They advocate a return to 
high rigid price supports at 90 per cent 
of parity. (Parity is a theoretical price 
which would give the farmer a fair re 
turn in relation to his costs.) The high 
rigid supports were in force from 1943 
through 1954. 

But President Eisenhower and Sec 
retary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson 
maintain that it was just this high sup 
port system which encouraged the farm 
ers to over-produce. Therefore, they in 
sist on keeping the flexible price sup 
port system which was passed in 1954 
and went into effect with this year's 
crops. The flexible system provides sup 
ports that vary between 75 and 90 per 
cent of parity—dropping in times of sur 
plus to discourage production 

There is going to be a stiff fight ove: 
the question of the price support level 
But most farm experts agree that even 
if supports are dropped to the minimum 
of 75 per cent of parity, and despite 
the acreage controls on the number of 
acres a farmer can plant, there are still 
going to be large surpluses, By the use 
of new farm machinery, new fertilizers, 
and by planting rows closer together 
the farmer can step up his production 
and evade the controls. 

Therefore, many experts believe that 
the only way to prevent surpluses is to 
take a large amount of land out of pro 
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duction. They would do this by paying 
farmers a subsidy to withdraw acres 
from production and put them into soil- 
conserving grasses. This is known as the 
“soil-bank” scheme. There is likely to 
be a fight about this, too. Many Demo- 
crats would like to spend at least $1,- 
000,000,000 a year in the soil-bank pro- 
gram. But Secretary Benson is thinking 
in terms of $350,000,000 to $400,000,- 
000 a year. 


Federal Aid to Education 


By now, everybody knows the arith- 
metic of the “crisis in education.” Right 
now the nation is short about 140,000 
teachers and 200,000 classrooms. This 
shortage will become very much worse 
when the schools get the full impact of 
our increasing population. Over the 
next ten years, one million new class- 
rooms will be needed, and 1,600,000 
new teachers, 

Obviously, the Federal Gevernment 
cannot supply the teachers. But there 
is a growing feeling that it can—and 
must—help the pooper communities and 
states supply the classrooms. (A class- 
room now costs about $30,000.) 

Last year President Eisenhower pro- 
posed a three-year program of aid to 
education. The states would have re- 
ceived $200,000,000 in outright grants. 
in addition the Federal Government 
would have bought $750,000,000 worth 
of low-interest bonds issued by local 
school districts to finance new build- 
riggs. 

Many Northern Democrats opposed 
this bond scheme. They argued that 
poor districts could not afford to bor- 
row the money needed, even at low in- 
terest rates. In the House, the Demo- 
crats pushed through a bill increasing 
the outright grants to $1,600,000,000, 


But the bill died in the Senate. Many 
Southern Democrats were afraid that 
an anti-segregation rider — prohibiting 
grants for any segregated schools — 
would be tacked to the measure. 

Behind the dispute last year between 
the Administration and the Northern 
Democrats was a real difference in 
philosophy. The President believed that 
too large Federal grants would encour- 
age the states and local communities to 
look to Uncle Sam to solve their prob- 
lems, and thus weaken local self-re 
liance; He also felt there was a danger 
of “Federal contro] of education.” Be 
sides, Secretary of the Treasury Hum 
phrey did not look kindly on proposals 
that would tend to keep the budget 
from being balanced. 

However, the White House Confer- 
ence on Education last December made 
a great impact on the Administration's 
thinking. There, the 1,800 delegates 
voted by more than 2 to 1 in favor of 
more Federal aid for schools, At the 
end of the conference, Marion B. Fol- 
som, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, promised that the Gov 
ernment would study how funds for 
school building should be allocated 
and how much money would be re- 
quired, 

It is on this question of “how much” 
that disagreements may arise this year 
between the Administration and the 
Democrats. As this question has be- 
come a lively issue throughout the 
country, the Democrats may get sup- 
port from many Republicans. 


Highway Construction 


Both parties have agreed on the need 
for a vast highway expansion program 
They have disagreed on how it should 


be financed, 


Columbus Citizen 


Republicans will point out to voters our booming prosperity. 
Democrats will try to push through program of tax reduction. 


Last year the President proposed a 
ten-year, $39,100,000,000 program. 
The costs were to be shared between 


- the states and the Federal Government. 


The controversial item was a $21,000 
000,000 interstate system of super 
highways. This was to be paid for by 
selling bonds to private banks. The in- 
terest which was to be paid on these 
bonds over thirty years was not to be 
figured in the national debt. Thus the 
bond issue would not be a large im 
mediate capital investment by the Gov 
ernment, 

The Democrats objected to this bond 
scheme. Senator Byrd of Virginia—one 
of the most conservative members of the 
Senate—argued, first, that the interest 
cost was far too high, and second, that 
it was bad bookkeeping practice not to 
figure these costs in the national debt 

The Democrats sponsored a $24,000, 
000,000 interstate highway program 
which would be paid for by increased 
taxes on gasoline, and taxes on truck 
and bus tires. They called this the “pay- 
as-you-drive” plan. In the end neither 
program was passed, 

Now it is reported that the Admin- 
istration is ready to’drop its bond plan, 
and go along with the “pay-as-you 
drive” method of paying for the roads 
Therefore the differences between the 
two parties will again be reduced to 
the question of how much. 


Public vs. Private Power 


President Eisenhower feels that the 
Federal Government should develop 
our power resources “in partnership 
with states, local communities, and pri 
vate citizens.” He announced this pol 
icy during the 1952 campaign. 

Democrats now charge that in the 
President's “partnership” policy, private 


= 
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Republicans will try to capitalize on President's popularity. 
Democrats will point to need for more schools and highways. 





utilities have become the favored part- 
ner. To back up this charge, they point 
to the Hell’s Canyon project. 

Hell’s Canyon on the Snake River in 
Idaho—a tributary of the Columbia— 
is the deepest gorge on the North 
American continent. The "Snake is the 
largest untapped water power resource 
in the United States 

For years the Bureau of Reclamation 
in the Department of the Interior and 
the Army Corps of Engineers had 
planned a single, high—720 foot—dam 
at Hell’s Canyon. This dam would de- 
velop 1,122,000 kilowatts of electric 
power and also provide irrigation. But 
the Idaho Power Company applied to 
the Federal Power Commission to build 
three lower dams at various points, with 
a total output of 783,000 kilowatts and 
without any provision for irrigation. 

In May, 1953, Secretary of the In- 
terior Douglas McKay ordered the Fed- 
eral project held up. Last July the Fed- 
era Power Commission approved the 
Idaho Power Company plan. This ap- 
proval is now being challenged in the 
courts. If the courts reverse te Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Democrats 
will demand that the original Hell's 
Canyon plan be adopted 


Tax. Cuts and the Budget 


When Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey submitted the budg- 
et for fiscal 1956 last January, he esti- 
mated that the deficit at the end of the 
fiscal year (next June 30) would be 
$2,400,000,000. But the booming econ- 
omy, with its high levels of production 
and wages, ha’ sent tax collections far 
above the preliminary estimates, Con- 
sequently, Mr. Humphrey believes the 
Eisenhower Administration is going to 
balance the budget by next June. 


Mr. Humphrey would like to keep 

the budget balanced. He feels that a 
balanced budget makes sound economic 
sense. But a balanced budget brings a 
loud demand for tax cuts, and these de- 
mands are hard to ignore in an election 
year. 
@ The last tax cuts were in 1954. They 
amounted to $7,400,000,000. (But $5, 
000,000,000 of the cuts were automatic 
—resulting from the expiration of in- 
creases voted during the Korean war.) 
But the Democrats argued that big 
business and corporation stockholders 
fared better than the so-called “little 
man” in the 1954 cuts. The Republicans 
answered that everybody got a fair 
break. 

In any event it is pretty well agreed 
that the Democrats are going to move 
fast this year to get credit for any tax 
cuts. A plan they are almost certain to 
advance will be for an increase of $100 
in the personal exemption of each tax 
payer. This would undoubtedly bénefit 
the small taxpayer the most. It would 
also cost the Treasury about $2,300,- 
000,000, But it may be hard for the 
Republicans to oppose this cut. 


Foreign Aid and Cold War 


Over the past four months, Moscow 
—through its satellite agent, Czechoslo- 
vakia—has sold arms to Egypt. And 
Soviet Premier Bulganin and Commu- 
nist party leader Khrushchev have been 
on extended official visits to India, Bur- 
ma, and Afghanistan. (See pages 9-10.) 
The Soviet leaders made large prom- 
ises of aid to these underdeveloped na- 
tions. They delivered diatribes agai.st 
the U. S. and Britain, charging that 
these former “colonial powers” wanted 
to hold on to Asia by an economic 
string. They said Russia would be hap 


Hesse in Chicago American 


Democrats will woo vote of farmer, whose income has dropped. 
Republicans charge Democrats are responsible for surpluses. 
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py to supply engineers and technical 
advisers. 

Actually, what Moscow has done to 
help the nations of the Middle East 
and Asia is a pitiful fraction of what 
most of them have received from the 
U. S. Nevertheless, because the old 
hatred of colonialism goes deep, the So- 
viet leaders made a strong impact on 
uninformed public opinion through the 
arc of nations reaching from the West- 
ern Mediterranean to Singapore. 

The success of the Soviet “promise 
offensive” has given the Democrats an 
opportunity to point up a criticism they 
have been making for some time, This 
is that the Eisenhower Administration 
has been concentrating too much on 
military aid and military alliances. They 
say it has not done enough about ex- 
panding the economic aid and tech- 
nical assistancewhich would win friends 
among the underdeveloped nations. 

Within the Administration a debate 
has been going on over the whole issue, 
Secretary of State Dulles has now ap- 
proved a policy of more economic aid 
Just before Christmas, the Administra 
tion announced that it would ask Con 
gress for authority to spend more 
money for foreign economic aid, mak 
ing a total of $4,900,000,000 in foreign 
aid for the next fiscal year. This should 
help to satisfy those who believe in 
making economic aid a major weapon 
in the cold war. 

These are the six big issues that are 
likely to be important in the pre-cam 
paign maneuvering. However, the noise 
made is sure to be out of all proportion 
to the real differences between the two 
parties. The likelihood is that some 
middle ground for compromise between 
both parties will be found on most of 
these issues 


Russell in Loe Angeles Times 


Democrats, to push their program in Congress, will count on 
splits in Republican ranks, but Democrats, too, are split, 





Library of Congres: 
‘ortrait of Ben Franklin painted in 1783 
when he was U. S$. Minister to France. 


YUPPOSE Ben Franklin were to come 
back to earth for his 250th birthday 
celebration on January 17. And suppose 
he were to be met at the airport by a 
reporter from Sexton Scnorastic. The 
following interview might well take 
place, (The questions, of course, are 
Senion Scnowastic’s. But Franklin's 
answers are all drawn from his many 
writings between 1721 and 1790. They 
attest to the wisdom of this great and 
versatile American who was many men 
in one. He is famous in history as print- 
er, scholar, writer, scientist, musician, 
philosopher, politician, and statesman. ) 


Question, Mr. Franklin, your famous 
experiment with the kite in a light- 
ning storm proved that lightning and 
electricity were one. This cleared the 
path for the astounding progress being 
made today in the field of electronics. 
What do you think of our newest scien- 
tific advance—the proposed earth satel- 
lite which will pioneer man’s conquest 
of outer space? 


Answer. “The rapid progress true sci- 
ence now makes occasions my regretting 
sometimes that I was born so soon. It 
is impossible to imagine the height 
to which may be carried, in a thousand 
years, the power of man over matter, 
We may perhaps learn to deprive large 
masses of their gravity, and give them 
absolute levity, for the sake of easy 
transport.” 


Q. What about the advances of medi- 
cal science? 

A. “All diseases may by sure means 
be prevented or cured, not excepting 
even that of old age, and our lives 
lengthened at pleasure even beyond the 
antediluvian standard.” 


Q. Some people, however, are afraid 
that the seientific genius that developed 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs may 


Benjamin Franklin 


As the world celebrates his 250th birthday, 
we find that the words of one of the great men 
of American history still have meaning for us today 


be used by some unscrupulous dicta- 
tors to destroy the world. How do you 


feel about this? 


A. “O that/moral science were in a 
fair way of improvement, that men 
would cease to be wolves to one an- 
other, and that human beings would at 
length learn what they now improper- 
ly call humanity.” 


Q. What do you think of tne U. S. 
proposal to the United Nations, by 
which atomic weapons would be out- 
lawed--provided we have thoroughgo- 
ing controls and fooiproof internationa) 
inspection? 


A. “Since the foolish part of man- 
kind will make wars from time to time 
with each other, not having sense 
enough otherwise to settle thei: differ- 
ences, it certainly becomes the wiser 
part, who cannot prevent these wars, to 
alleviate as much as possible the calami- 
ties attending them.” 


Q. Do you think that conferences 
between governments—such as the Gen- 
eva conference last summer—do any 
good in promoting world peace? Some 
critics of the conference say we are 
deceiving ourselves in thinking we can 
talk peace with the Communists. 


A. “I have never known a peace 
made, even the most advantageous, that 
was not censured as inadequate and the 
makers condemned as injudicious or 
corrupt, Blessed are the peacemakers is, 
I suppose, to be understood in the other 
world. For in this world they are fre- 
quently cursed.” 


Q. Do you believe, then, that we 
should compromise some of our politi- 
cal and diplomatic positions in order to 
co-exist with the Soviets? 


A. “Necessity never made a good 
hargain. . . . Those who would give up 
essential liberty to purchase a little tem- 
porary safety deserve neither liberty 
nor safety... . As Poor Richard used to 
say: “He that lieth down with dogs shall 
rise up with fleas.’” 


Q. Do you think, then, that we 
should keep our national defenses strong 
while hoping and working for peace? 


A. “Love your neighbor, yet don't 
pull down your hedge. . . . "Tis hard for 
an empty bag to stand upright.” 


Q. How about our foreign aid pro- 
gram? Do you think that it is winning 
us friends in the “cold war”? 


A. “Money will buy a dog, but it 
won't buy the wag of his tail.” 


Q. Then what about foreign trade? 
Do vou think reciprocal trade treaties 
with other nations are a better way to 
win their friendship? 


A. “Taking unfair advantages of a 
neighbor's necessities, though attended 
with temporary success, always breeds 
bad blood. . . . Commerce among na 
tions .. . should be fair and equitable, 
by equivalent exchanges and mutual 
supplies.” 


Q. Mr.. Franklin, the costs of our 
foreign aid programs and of national 
defense have kept taxes high in our 
country. Do you think this course will 
lead to disaster? . 


A. “There are no gains without pains 
.. » When the government finds it nec 
essary—for the common benefit, advan 
tage, and safety of the nation, for the 
security of our liberties, property, re 
ligion, and every thing that is dear to 
us—that certain swns shall be yearly 
raised by taxes, du:ies, etc.—ought not 
every honest man freely and willingly 
pay his just proportion of this necessary 
expense? Can he possibly preserve a 
right to that character if; by any fraud 
or contrivance, he avoids that payment 
in whole or in part? . . . Present incon 
veniences are, therefore, to be borne 
with fortitude, and better times ex- 


pected.” 


Q. Do you think our Government is 
wise in sending jazz musicians abroad 
as good will ambassadors? Some peo- 
ple say it is wiser to send popular musi- 





Meets the Press 


cians rather than opera or ballet stars, 
as we have in the past. Do you agree? 


A. “Perhaps some connoisseurs in the 
modern music world will say I have no 
taste, But more real pleasure is brought 
by good popular song than by the mod- 
ern opera.” 


Q. What do you think of the recent 


White House Conference on education? 


A. “All who have meditated on the 
art of governing mankind have been 
convinced that the fate of empires de- 
pends on the education of youth. . . . | 
think that nothing is of more import- 
ance for the public weal than to form 
and train youth in wisdom and virtue. 
Wise and good men are, in my opinion, 
the strength of a state far more so than 
riches or arms, which, under the man- 
agement of ignorance and wickedness, 
often draw on destruction, instead of 
providing for the safety of a people. 
... The nation that has the schools has 
the future. 


Q. Mr. Franklin, some people say 
this nation is now experiencing a re- 
awakening of religious belief. Would 
you comment on this? 


A. “As I once said to George Wash- 
ington, during the Constitutional Con- 
vention: I have lived, sir, a long time. 
And the longer I live, the more con- 
vineing proofs I see of this truth: that 
God governs in the affairs of men 
If men are so wicked as we see them 
now with religion, what would they be 
if without it?” 


Q. Scientists have recently announced 
a vaccine that they think may help pre- 
vent colds by attacking the virus that 
causes colds, Of course, in your time 
viruses were known as effluvium. What 
is your opinion of this? 

A. “I am persuaded we are on the 
wrong scent in supposing moist or cold 
air the causes of that disorder we call 
a cold. Some unknown quality (or 
effluvium) in the air may perhaps pro- 
duce colds, as in influenza. But gen- 
erally, I apprehend they are the effects 
of too full living in proportion to our 
exercise.” 


Q. Do you have any favorite exercise 


A. “I had from a child been ever de- 
lighted with swimming. . . . “Tis sup- 
posed that every parent would be glad 
to have his children skilled in swim- 
ming, if it might be learnt in a place 
chosen for its safety and under the eye 
of a careful person. . . . "Tis some ad- 
vantage, besides, to be free from the 
slavish terrors many of those feel who 
cannot swim, when they are obliged to 
be on the water even in crossing a 
ferry.” 


Q. Speaking of sports, Mr. Franklin, 
a U. S. team recently competed with a 
Soviet team in _a chess tournament. 
What do you think of such projects? 

A. The game of chess is not merely 
an idle amusemént. Several very val- 
uable qualities of the mind, useful in 
the course of human life, are to be ac- 
quired or strengthened by it, so as to 
become habits ready on all occasions 
For life is a kind of chess, in which we 


‘ws 


have often points to gain, and compe 
titors and adversaries to contend with, 
and in which there is a vast variety of 
good and evil events... . By playing 
at chess, we may learn: foresight . . . 
circumspection . . . caution... . and 
the habit of not being discouraged by 
present bad appearances in the state of 
our affairs, the habit of hoping for a 
favorable change, and that of persever- 
ing in the search of resources. .. . We 
should, therefore, be induced more fre 
quently to choose this beneficial amuse- 
ment in preference to others which are 
not attended with the same advantages.” 


QO. Mr. Franklin, speaking of inter 
national competition, what future do 
you see for the United Nations? 


A. “God grant that not only the love 
of liberty but a thorough knowledge of 
the rights of man may pervade all the 
nations of the earth, so that a philoso- 
pher may set his foot anywhere on its 
surface and say: This is my country.” 


Q. Some of our réaders may raise 
the objection that your reply is entirely 
too visionary, that it does not take into 
account the present state of the world’s 
affairs and the dangers that lie ahead 
in the future. 


A. “It is the business of the future to 
be dangerous.” 
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LAbrary of Congress 


Epitaph written by Franklin, 1728: The Body of B. Franklin Printer (Like the 


Cover of an old Book its Contents torn out 


its lettering & Gild- 


ing) Lies here, Food for Worms. But the W be lost; For it will, 


which you think would keep people in 


better health? (as he believ’d) appear once more, in a 
er 


and Corrected, 


more elegant edition Revised 
the Author 





Mr. American 
Number One 


| AVE you ever wondered how dis- 

tance on our highways was meas- 
ured before the days of the automobile? 
Along many old roads you can still see 
square milestones standing at regular 
intervals to mark the distance from one 
town to another. How did they get 
there? 

The postal system of the American 
Colonies in the 1760's was chaotic and 
inefficient. It took weeks for letters to 
be carried by stagecoach from one paft 
of the country to another. Postage fees 
were set by distance. It cost eight cents 
to carry a letter 40 miles, 10 for 100, 
25 for 300, Clerks and customers wran 
gled about estimated distances. 

Then a man was appointed Postmas- 
ter-General of all the colonies. He 
designed a carriage with a machine at- 
tiched to the hub which registered 
distance, He drove over all the main 
roads followed by men in carts loaded 
with stones. As the machine ticked off 
each mile between towns, his men set 
up a milestone, until the whole highway 
was accurately measured 


The Universal Man 


This man Benjamin Franklin, 
and this episode reveals a great deal 
about him—his deep spirit of public 
service, his thoroughness and persist- 
ence, and the tremendous originality of 
his fertile mind. For Franklin is remark- 
able, moore than all else, for the vast 
range and variety of his achievements. 

In a well-known reference book, Fa- 
mous First Facts, the name of Franklin 
has 28 separate entries—far more than 
any other man, There was scarcely a 
field of human knowledge or endeavor 
in which he did not make some signifi- 
cant invention or advance some new 
idea, many of them for the first time in 
history, 

Every schoolboy knows of his famous 
experiment” with a silk kite during a 
thunder storm. He drew electric sparks 
down a hempen string to a brass key, 
proving, the identity of lightning with 


impulses. This was in June, 


was 


electric 


1752. Franklin was rapidly recognized 
and honored abroad as a scientific in- 
vestigator of the first order. But this 
was only one of many of his original 


researches in the infancy of electricity. 


He invented the lightning rod for pro- 
tection of houses, which quickly be- 
came a commercial success, Franklin 
never patented or profited by his inven- 
tions, believing that anything he dis- 
covered should be used only for the 
benefit of the public. 


Some Franklin Firsts 


But did that 
Franklin— 


> Invented bi-focal lenses for eye-glasses? 


you know Benjamin 


> Invented the “Pennsylvania fireplace” or 
Franklin stove? 

> Invented the rocking-chair? 

> Worked to promote interest in aeronau- 
tics in England and America? 

> Introduced mineral fertilizers to the Col- 
onies; bred in this country Swiss barley, 
broom corn, kohlrabi, Scotch kale, yellow 
willows and other useful plants and trees; 
advocated the teaching of agriculture in 
colleges and the establishment of agricul- 
tural research institutes? 


> Made intensive studies of storma, winds, 
temperature, ocean currents, and plotted 
the Gulf Stream? 


> Wrote several popular songs; invented 
the “armonica,” a sweet-toned instrument 
ol glass; played the harp and guitar? 

> Made many {important advances in his 
major profession of printing and publigh- 
ing; set up the first type foundry in the 
colonies; drew the first American cartoon, 
“Join or Die”; published the first newspa- 
per engravings; published the first success- 
ful general magazine, The Pennsylvania 
Gazette (ancestor of the Saturday Evening 
Post); published the first novel in Amer- 
ica; published the first foreign-language 
newspaper; was first to use and develop 
modern advertising methods; won repeal 
of the Stamp Tax from the hostile English 
House of Commons? 

> Organized the Junto, dis*ussion group for 
public affairs in Philadelphia, which be- 
came the American Philosophical Society? 
> Established the first subs: ription lending 
library, later contributing to the formation 
of public and college libraries? 


> Secured a charter and funds for the Penn- 
sylvania Academy ( which later became the 
University of Pennsylvania); advocated 
that classical studies be broadened by sci- 
ence, modern languages, and practical arts? 
> Founded the first public hospital? 

> Pioneered in establishing police and fire 
protection, lighting and cleaning of streets? 
> Organized the first fire insurance com- 
pany in the U.S, (still in existence); de- 
veloped life insurance societies? 

> Founded the first abolitionist society in 
the U. S. and worked for the education of 
freed Negroes? 

> Himself a Presbyterian, recommended the 
appointment of the first Catholic Bishop in 
America, headed list of donors to Jewish 
synagogue of Philadelphia, built a church 
for the use of any religious sect? 


“Doing Good to Man” 


To tell the full story of Benjamin 
Franklin’s momentous contributions to 
his city, state, nation, and the world 
would require many volumes. That he- 
was one of the first voices raised for 
freedom and union of the colonies; that 
he helped to write the Declaration of 
Independence as a member of the Sec 
ond Continental Congress; that he spent 
almost twenty years abroad, ably rep- 
resenting his country in England and 
France, at the most critical moment of 
our Revolution; negotiated the peace 
treaty; and crowned his public life with 
a decisive role in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787—these are facts 
that make up the warp and woof of 
American independence. 

On this 250th anniversary of Ben 
Franklin's birth, we can pay him no 
higher tribute than to remember the 
creed of this great all-around humane 
cmtizen: 


“That there is one God, who made all 
things; 

That He governs the world by His 
providence 

That He ought to be worshiped by 
adoration, prayer, and thanksgiving; 

But that the most acceptable service of 
God is doing good to man.” 

Kenneru M. Goutp 





Arms and the Kremlin 


The Eisenhower Administration is 
drawing up a new disarmament 
program. This will be presented to 
the United Nations Security Council 
later this month. 


The new Eisenhower plan will 
propose limits on the number of 
soldiers and weapons that a nation 
may have. It will also include the 
“open-sky” inspection proposal and 
exchange of defense plans and blue- 
prints between the East and West 
This was first suggested by President 
Eisenhower at the Big Four meeting 
in Geneva last July. 

Even before details of the plan 
could be presented, the Russians 
blasted it in principle. In a speech 
before the Supreme Soviet (parlia- 
ment) in Moscow, Communist party 
boss Nikita Khrushchev dismissed 
the proposals made by President 
Eisenhower at Geneva as “nothing 
more” than an attempt to gain mili- 
tary intelligence. He boasted also 
that the Soviet hydrogen bomb was 
equal to many million tons of ordi- 
nary bombs and that it could be 
“considerably increased in power.” 


POPE'S DISARMAMENT PLAN 

The speech by Khrushchev fol- 
lowed by a few days the Christmas_ 
message to the world by Pope Pius 
XI1.In his message from the Vatican, 
the 79-year-old Pontiff recom- 
mended a three-point program for 
disarmament: 

1. Outlawing of experiments with 
nuclear weapons (which cause radio- 
activity “very dangerous for many 
living beings”). 

2. Abandonment 
itomic weapons. 

3. Control of other armaments. 

The three points made by the 
Pope closely paralleled proposals 
made during the disarmament de- 
hate of the U.N. General Assembly 
in its tenth session. During the U.N. 
debate, the United States repeated 
its determination to use atomic weap- 
ons only if necessary to repel aggres- 
sion. The U.S. believes that to 
surrender the threat of atomic retali- 
ation would only play into the hands 


of the 


use of 


of the Commumists, Our leaders point 
out that a ban on atomic weapons 
would encourage the massive Com- 
munist land forces—much larger than 
those of the free world—to wage war 
Besides, we cannot stop nuclear ex- 
perimentation until the Reds do like- 
wise, lest we fall behind the Russians 
in atomic research. 

The Pope's third point, control of 
armaments, is still deadlocked in the 
U.N. The Pontiffs proposal closely 
followed that of President Eisen- 
hower’'s for aerial inspection and ob- 
servation. The Reds, however, insist 
that each side should reduce arma- 
ments before inspection procedures 
are set up to see that each side keeps 
its word. The U.S, says that dis- 
armament without the right to in- 
spect the arms of the other side 
would leave us defenseless. 

The Pope touched on this point in 
his message. He warned that the dis- 
armament or “peace program cannot 
approve of an indiscriminate coex- 
istence at all costs with everybody 
certainly not at the cost of truth and 
justice.” 

Two days after the Pope's mes- 
sage, the Soviet Union loudly pro- 
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claimed to the world that it planned 
to reduce by 8.5 per cent the amount 
of money to be spent on its armed 
forces in the coming vear 


“PHONY” SOVIET ARMS CUT 

Western observers carefully point- 
ed out, however, that in their budget 
the Russians conceal arms expendi 
tures under such seemingly harmless 
headings as “heavy industry develop- 
ment” and “atomic research,” Such 
funds, while intended for weapons 
are not listed as arms expenditures 
(Under the new Soviet Five Year 
Plan—sixth the revolution 
“heavy industry development” will 
be greatly expanded.) 

Furthermore, the Soviets reduced 
the prices on clothing and other com 
modities last April. This will enable 
the army to buy clothes and othe: 
supplies at a much lower cost than 
previously. 

Many Western 
cluded that the reduction in the arms 
budget, far from reducing the ability 
of the Soviet Union to make war 
would probably strengthen it. They 
reasoned that the Soviets might be 
planning to discontinue their reliance 
on massive land forces, and were 
concentrating instead on developing 
new push.bugton-type missiles and 
atomic weapons. (Turn to page 18) 


since 


observers con 


ay 


. Wide World 


Wingless, Tailless, Propless Piane — Artist's conception shows the aerodyne, 
which is actually a flying fuselage. Its designer says it is not an airplane 
but a craft that uses a new principle of flight. Ship is able to rise and de- 
scend vertically without propellors and attain supersonic speed in forward 
flight. Air, sucked in through the front of the craft, is blown out through 
opening on under port of fuselage to enable craft to rise. Jet turbine engines 
provide thrust power for forward flight. Models of ship have already been flown 
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British Political Changes 


The new yeor found new faces 
and new futures in Britain's political 
arena. 


Last month Clement Attlee ( Prime 
Minister from 1945-51) resigned as 
leader of the British Labor party. 
And Prime Minister Sir Anthony 
Eden made a major shuffle in his 
Conservative party Cabjnet. 

In each case the changes empha- 
sized youth. 

Mr. Attlee, now 73, was succeeded 
as head of the Labor party by Hugh 
Gaitskell, 49. Gaitskell is a relative 
neweomer to the front ranks of the 
Labor party. He comes from a mid- 
dle-class family and was educated at 
Oxford University. A former profes- 
sor of economics, he was first elected 
to Parliament in 1945. He was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (similar to 
our Secretary of the Treasury) when 
Attlee was Prime Minister. 


LABOR’S NEW LEADER 


Gaitskell belongs to the more con- 
servative wing of the Labor party. 
He declared recently that social and 
economic conditions should be im- 
proved through “redistribution of in- 
come and wealth” by “free choice” 
and not through “direct controls.” 
He also believes firmly in supporting 
Britain's alliance with the United 
States. He has pointed out that the 
radical left wing of the Labor party, 
which resents this defensive alliance 
against Communist China and Rus- 
sia, does not understand Communist 
expansionist policies abroad. 

Gaitskell was selected as 
leader by the votes of the Laborite 
members of Parliament. In the elec- 
tion Gaitskell defeated Aneurin 
(“Nye”) Bevan, leader of the Labor 
party's left wing, and Herbert 
Morrison, Deputy Leader under 
Attlee. (Morrison resigned as Dep- 
uty Leader after his defeat. ) 

Attlee, after he had stepped down 
= leadership of the Labor party, 

an earldom from Queen 
Elizabeth Il. This is the customary 
honor for retiring former Prime Min- 
isters. He will now be a member 
of the House of Lords. (Though he 
once joked that he would take the 
title “Lord Luv-a-Duck of Lime- 
house” if offered a peerage, he actu- 
ally took the title of “Earl Attlee.”) 

In reshuffling the Cabinet, Prime 
Minister Eden lowered the average 
Cabinet age from 59 to 54 years. 


Wide World 


Olympic skier Ralph Miller of Hanover, N.H., zooms down slope at Cervinia, 
Waly, where U.S. Olympic ski team is practicing. Miller is working out on 
slalom course—a rugged, zigzag, downhill route. Winter Olympics—which include 
skiing, skating, bobsledding, hockey—start Jan. 25 at Cortina D/Ampezzo, Italy. 


These were the changes he made: 
R.A. Butler, formerly Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, became Leader of 
the House of Commons. 

Harold Macmillan, formerly For- 
eign Secretary, became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

PSelwyn Lloyd, former Minister of 
Defense, became Foreign Secretary. 
Sir Walter Monckton, formerly 
Minister of Labor, became Minister 
of Defense. 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG HAND 


Selwyn Lloyd, the new Foreign 
Secretary, is representative of the 
younger members of the Conserva- 
tive party. At 51, he becomes the 
youngest Foreign Secretary since 
Eden was appointed to the post in 
1935 at the age of 38. Lloyd has Jad 
much experience in the Foreign Of- 
fice and several times led the British 
delegation at United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly meetings. He will ac- 
company Prime Minister Eden on 
his visit to Washington, scheduled 
later this month. 


Hands Across the Pacific 


Students in Ceylon are getting 
the “inside story” on how young 
people can help their communities— 
thanks to the hard work of students 
in San Francisco, California. 


The San Francisco Youth Associa- 
tion (made up of organizations of 
young people) is currently working 
overtime, sending detailed reports of 
its activities to a similar association 
in Ceylon. The Asian group hopes 


these reports will serve as a model 
for activities by the young people 
of Ceylon. 

The San Franciscans are sending 
manuals and program materials pre- 
pared by such youth groups as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
and Neighborhood Houses. 

Samples of school newspapers also 
are being shipped. 

Films of two television programs— 
Time for Youth and Youth Serves the 
Community—are also Asia-bound. 

Civics classes are sending reports 
about projects through which they 
have helped to contribute to com- 
munity service. 

For example, the students of 
Lincoln High School and Lowell 
High School are telling how they 
helped win approval of the city’s 
voters for new parks and recreation 
programs in San Francisco. Their 
campaign included inviting speakers 
to address school assemblies, the 
making and distributing of posters, 
building a float for an election eve 
parade, and door-to-door campaign- 
ing in which they visited neighbors, 
asking them to vote for the program. 

Another report tells how high 
school students give volunteer serv- 
ice to 43 health and welfare agencies 
in San Francisco. This service in- 
cludes helping the blind, serving as 
messengers and nurses’ aids in hos- 
pitals, doing office work in non-profit 
agencies, and assisting with day 
camp programs for children during 
summer vacations. 





IN BRIEF 


1954 Family Income at $4,200. The 
median income for U.S. families in 1954 
was $4,200, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. This is about the same as in 
1953. (Median income means that half 
the families made more than $4,200 and 
half made less. It should not be con- 
fused with average income. The Bureau 
of the Census used the median income 
figure because average figures can be 
distorted by a few abnormally high in- 
comes to give an untrue picture.) 

The 1954 figures also show that the 
median income of farm families fell by 
about $250 between 1952 and 1954. 
During that same period the median 
income of non-farm families in the U.S. 
rose about $350. 


Government Goes “Pay-As-You Get.” 
Uncle Sam has decided to save money 
by giving less away free. Many licenses, 
permits, publications, and documents 
are issued at no cost to persons wanting 
them. Now the Government is going to 
charge for such services. The aim is to 
relieve taxpayers of the cost of various 
Government services which benefit only 
a comparative few. 

Former President Harry S. Truman 
started to clamp down on free services 
in 1951. For example, he made the Li- 
brary of Congress charge fees for many 
of its services. These and other fees 
helped put $36,000,000 a year into the 
U.S. Treasury. The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration now believes this policy 
should be expanded. It believes that 
charging for many government services 
would save taxpayers at least another 
$100,000,000 a year. 


Fire Ruins Wayside Inn. The 269- 
year-old Wayside Inn—made famous in 
the poems of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow—was destroyed by fire. Only 
one wing was left standing. The inn, lo- 
cated at Sudbury, Mass., once gave 
shelter to George Washington and the 
Marquis de Lafayette. It achieved a 
lasting place in American literature 
through Longfellow’s book of poems en 
titled Tales of a Wayside Inn, published 
in 1863. 

The inn was restored to its original 
appearance 25 years ago by Henry 
Ford. But in the devastating fire nearly 
all of its priceless historical items were 
reduced to ashes. Firemen fought the 
blaze in below-zero weather. They 
managed to save five other buildings 
associated with the inn, including a 
coach house and the school to which 
(according to one poem) Mary's lamb 


followed her. 


Educational TV Growing. The num- 
ber of educational television stations in 
the U.S. jumped from 8 to 18 in 1955. 


The 18 stations have a potential au- 
dience of about 39,000,000. Some of 
the programs are planned for “in school” 
use in classrooms. Some of the stations 
offer history and language courses for 
which viewers can receive high school 
or college credits after passing an ex- 
amination. Among other features of 
some stations are broadcasts by leading 
symphony orchestras and lectures from 
art museums. 


Floods Strike West Coast. Days and 
days of pouring rain sent rivers in north- 
ern California, southern Oregon, and 
western Nevada raging over their 
banks during Christmas week. Result: 
a series of devastating floods described 
by California officials as the worst dis- 
aster the West Coast has known since 
the San Francisco earthquake in 1906. 

At least 43 persons were killed and 
about 50,000 were left homeless, More 
than a dozen small towns were almost 
completely wiped out. Property dam- 
age was estimated at more than 
$150,000,000, (See photo.) In Wash- 
ington, Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
(Dem. N.Y.) renewed his demands that 
President Eisenhower speed up action 
on Federal flood insurance, proposed by 
several senators. (See Forum Topic of 
the Week, Nov. 17 issue.) 


Rough Year for Movies. [ric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, revealed 
that attendance at movies was 20 per 
cent lower in 1955 than it had been the 
previous year. For the first time in 
movie history, about half of the rev- 
enue earned by Hollywood companies 
came from theatres in foreign coun- 
tries. Movies, said Mr. Johnston, are be- 
coming “a summer business” in the U.S. 
There are about 7,000 drive-in theatres 
compared with 351 ten years ago. 
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Another movie note: Theatre owners 
throughout the U.S. have named James 
Stewart and Grace Kelly as the top box- 
office “draws” of 1955. 


Stories in a Sentence 


PThe world’s scheduled airlines cat 
ried 70,000,000 passengers in 1955 
compared with 59,000,000 in 1954. 
Park rangers in Yellowstone National 
Park have started a program of planned 
hunting to reduce the park's herd of 
elk—thereby saving the bulk of its wild 
animals who would otherwise starve 
from lack of forage on overgrazed and 
trampled rangeland. 

PEmerson Radio Corporation is about 
to introduce a home air-conditioner 
equipped with an “electronic germ 
killer” which, according to company 
tests, kills 99.6 per cent of the airborne 
bacteria in the average-sized room 
within 10 minutes. 

Residents of Atlantic City, N.J., paid 
$2 (which went to charity) for a “last 
ride” on the city’s famous old streetcars 
—now retired in favor of more modern 
busses. 


Quick Me Z 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1, Identify: (a) Nikita Khrushchiev; 
(b) Pius XII; (c) Selwyn Lloyd; (d) 
Hugh Gaitskell. 

2. Locate these places in the news 
(a) Ceylon; (b) the Vatican; (c) The 
Wayside Inn. 

3. Rearrange the names of the fol 
lowing persons in the order in which 
they served as Prime Minister of Great 
Britain: (a) Clement Attlee; (b) Sir 
Winston Churchill; (c) Sir Anthony 
Eden. Which man served twice? 


Wide World 


River Boulevard in Rio Nido, Calif., really lived up to its name during floods 
which struck West Coast Christmas week. Here a woman stands waist deep in 
rising waters which surround her River Boulevard home. To her rescue came neigh- 
bors. Not all flood victims were as lucky. Many lost lives. (See news story.) 









A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|, ISSUES BEFORE CONGRESS 


A. On the line to the left of each 
of the names in Column A, write the 
number preceding the description in 
Column B which best matehes it. 


Column A 
Ezra T, Benson 
b. John Foster Dulles 
c. Marion B. Folsom 
d, George Humphrey 
e. Harold Stassen 


Column B 
|. Seeretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare 
. Secretary of Defense 
. Special Assistant to President 
Secretary of the Interior 
Secretary of Agriculture 
. Secretary of the Treasury 
Secretary of State 
B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
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a. In 1956 the majority in both the 
House and Senate is 
1. American Labor 
2. Republican 
3. Democratic 
4. none of the above parties 
b. During the past four years farm 
prices have been 
1. rising steeply 
2. rising moderately 
3. falling 
4. unchanged 
A theoretical price which would 
give the farmer a fair return in 
relation to his costs is called 
1. open.market »% 
2. surplus 
3. flexible price support 
4. the parity price 
d, The “soil-bank” plan is a pro- 
gram intended to 
1. help farmers save money 
2. prevent foreclosures of farms 
3. increase government holdings 
of farm commodities 
4. pay farmers for reducing pro- 
duction by planting grasses. 
e. A recent éonference at which 
the delegates voted in favor of 
Federal aid to education was 
the 
1. New Hampshire primary 
2. Mayors’ Conference on Edu- 
cation 


3, Governors’ Conference 
4. White House Conference on 
Education 
_.f. All of the following have been 
proposed to finance a vast high- 
way expansion program in the 
United States, except 
1. borrowing money abroad 
2. sharing of costs by Federal 
and state governments 
3. inereased taxes on gasoline 
and tires 
4. selling bonds to private banks 
. Multi-purpose power projects are 
expected to perform all of the 
following services, extept 
1. prevent overflow of rivers 
2. provide low-cost flood insur- 
ance in event of disaster 
3. aid navigation 
4. help in irrigation and land 
reclamation 
h. The amount of the present per- 
sonal exemption under the Fed- 
eral income tax laws is 
1. $100 3. $700 
2. $600 4. $1,100 
All of the following countries 
were visited by Soviet leaders 
during recent months, except 
1. India 8. Burma 
2. Spain 4. Afghanistan 


Each of the following is a source 
of Federal revenue, except 

1. corporation tax 

2. tariff on imports 

3. tax on exports 

4. personal income tax 
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i. AFGHANISTAN 


4. Afghanistan is located in 
1. North Africa 
2. South Africa 
3. Southeast Asia 
4. South Central Asia 
__b. Most Afghans earn a living by 
1. catering to tourists 
2. farming 
3, mining 
4. working in factories 
c. A neighboring country which 
has engaged in border incidents 
with Afghanistan in recent years 
is 
Pakistan 
India 
Communist China 
Russia 
recent Russian agreement 
with Afghanistan provided for 
1. Afghan membership in NATO 
2. exchange of Russian wheat 
for Afghan furs 
8. a joint attack on the West 
in the event of aggression 
against either party 
4. Russian credit in exchange 
for Afghan neutrality 
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iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the chart on which to base a 
conclusion. 


1. U. §. Foreign Aid Program 
grants and credits increased 
steadily between 1951 and 1955. 

2. In 1951 military grants and 
credits under the Foreign Aid 
Program were smaller than non- 
military grapts and credits. 

3. The reason for the increase in 
military grants and credits be- 
tween 1951 and 1954 was the 
mounting tension ‘of the cold 
war 


4. Between 1954 and 1955 total 
grants and credits under the 
Foreign Aid Program decreased 
‘$76 million, 

5. The source of information for 
figures in the graph is the U. S. 
Department of Defense. 





WORDS IN THE NEWS 


Afghanistan ( Af.gi'nis.tan ) 
Pushtunistan ( pdosh.td0'né.stan ) 
Pushtu ( pddsh’td ) 

Ghilzai ( gél’zi) 

Hazara (hi.zii’ri) 

Kaffirs ( kif’irs ) 

Hindki ( hénd’ké) 

Sunni (sii’né) 

Kabul (kii’bdo! ) 

Oxus ( dk'siis ) 








Being a grown-up driver isn’t easy 


You give everyone else the right of 
way... always. 

You let some chucklehead cut in on 
you; you give him plenty of room for 
his next adventure with death. 

You never beat a stop light; you 
always stop at stop signs; you stay in 
your own lane except when you pass— 
and you know when to pass. 

And you smile, and take it easy. 

Being a grown-up driver is a difficult 
art. It means constant alertness. 


For there is one fool on every road. 
And there are good people whe are 
foolish for one impulsive moment. For 
the gain of a few seconds they will bet 
their lives on a highway version of 
Russian roulette. 

Great advances have been made in 
safety. 

The cement jungles of the American 
cities are thickly jeweled with twinkling 
green-yellow-red stop lights; country 
roads are marked scientifically; the 


authorities everywhere are tightening 
up on drivers’ qualifications. 

And every one of the Ford Family 
of Fine Cars has been made safer. 

There are wonderful compensations 
for being a grown-up driver. You never 
get ulcers. Your fenders still have the 
fresh curve that came from the factory, 
And motoring is still a great pleasure. 

When you're « grown-up driver, 
you do something quietly wonderful 
for everybody. 


For reprints of this advertisement, write Ford Motor Company, Educational Affairs Dept., 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Ford Motor Company 


THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


Ford + Thunderbird +» Mercury + Lincoln + Continental ...and Ford Trucks + Tractors + Farm Implements + Industrial Engines 





Every Man for Himself 


A Senior Scholastic Original: This was Jimmy’s proudest day, but 
something had gone wrong . . . why did the other men dislike him? 


A’ Jimmy stood at attention on the 
deck of the new guppy schnorkel 
submarine with the rest of the crew, he 
felt both pride and a strange unhappi- 
ness. 

Sub school had been tough, but his 
eyes had been fixed on the shining goal 
of intense comradeship he'd heard 
about, and he'd finally made it. He was 
proud to be one of an ultra special 
group where eyery man was hand picked 
and a volunteer. This was something 
limmy had hungered for. This was the 
special sweetness and security of a 
tightly knit group of friends who worked 
closely together on a dangerous and 
complicated job. 

But something had gone wrong. The 
glittering jewel of belonging had turned 
into a ghostly mirage just as his hands 
had grasped it, closing on nothingness. 
Don't they like me? he wondered in 
misery, as he stared over the long dock 
at New London, Connecticut. Is that it? 

Everything else, everything physical, 
matched his dream. The steel skin un- 
derfoot lifted and rolled with the swell 
of greenblack water. The odd shape of 
the schnorkel breathing tube rose to his 
left and the sleek, fishlike length of 
steel which was the new submarine 
tugged impatiently at the dock moor- 
ing, as if eager to slide into the vast 
ocean depths on a deadly hunting trip. 
It swelled Jimmy's lungs with a deep 
breath of pleasure. But what good was 
it if they didn’t like him? Commander 
Philips had greeted him coldly. The 
crew members had seemed to be glazed 
over with an invisible varnish that kept 
jimmy’s eager smiles sliding off, leaving 
them untouched 

It left Jimmy with a frightened feel- 
ing, an alien feeling of dismay that kept 
his nerves on edge with uncertainty. 

He listened now, unhappily, as Com- 
mander Philips ,addressed the tense 
group, his words punctuated with 
steamy breath in the cold air. 

“This is a brand new sub,” said Com- 
mander Philips. “We're going to give it 
a shakedown cruise.” He pa and 
then continued a bit grimly, “As you 


know, a sub isn’t like other ships. Any- 
thing can go wrong on a surface ship 
and it won't matter. A sub, however, 
is under water so it can matter very 
much. All the equipment on this new 
sub has been tested and re-tested, of 
course, but not on an actual underwater 
run. So it can be a tricky business, this 
first cruise.” Commander Philips ran his 
eyes keenly over the faces of the lined 
up crew, “You're all experienced men, 
except one of you who is new. How- 
ever, he has been trained. On shore 
school,” added the Commander. 

The men grinned. Jimmy flushed. 
The Commander ~ crisply, in the in- 
formal manner of s rine men, “All 
right. Down you go, men! Assume div- 
ing stations.” 

The men broke their ranks and 
poured smoothly down the ladder so 
that they seemed to Jimmy like a long 
rope being uncoiled and yanked down 
inside the sub by somebody they 
couldn't see. It was so neat and speedy 
Jimmy got a swift impression of the 
subtle thing he was seeking, the sense 
of a tightly knit team working with 
clocklike precision. It was nice, watch- 
ing it. But when Jimmy went down, he 
felt tense and awkward. He almost 
slipped on a rung and felt all alone 
and apart from the others, It had him 
shaky, to have that happen on his first 
dive. He became aware that a couple 
of men were watching him from the 
corners of their eyes as they hurried 
past him to their stations. 

Larry Parker, who was Electrician's 
Mate first class, followed Jimmy through 
the narrow passage past the small radio 
shack to the Control Room. Jimmy took 
his station and became aware that Larry 
was staring at him, feeling Jimmy's 
strain and unhappiness. 

“Look, Jimmy boy,” said Larry with 
brief mockery. “Don’t worry about the 
dive. It's coming up that’s the prob- 

“You do your job,” breathed Jimmy 
in quiet anger. “I'll do mine.” 

He didn’t like Larry, who had been 
the unfriendliest of them all, patroniz- 


By ROBERT ZACKS 


ing him with faintly jeering advice that 
had an urdertone of doubt in it. Now 
Larry shrugged and said sharply, “Okay. 
pa be on your toes, sonny. This is no 
indergarten you picked to come into. 
One mistake and we're all dead. The 
biggest worry is fire, and hydrogen in 
the air. A concentration higher than 
three per cent would .. .” 

“I know all that,” said Jimmy angrily. 

“You're a pretty fresh kid,” said Larry. 
“I got a feeling we're not going to get 
along.” 

“Ditto,” said Jimmy, bitterly. They 
glared at each other. As Larry turned 
coldiy away, Jimmy was filled with 
misery. Oh, this was just fine, wasn’t 
it, just dandy, scrapping this way. What 
would it be like on long, lonely cruises 
through vast oceans, underwater for 
weeks at a time, with two men hating 
each other, with all the crew digliking 
him? There was a lump in Jifnmy’s 
throat as he watched Larry scornfully 
turn away to his own station. Where, 
he thought in pained bewilderment, 
was the intense bond of friendship the 
subrnariners were so famous for? He'd 
wanted to be a part of this because 
only the steadiest, the most balanced 
of the applicants could get in. Jimmy 
remembered the tests he'd been given 
until his head whirled. He'd come 
through every one with flying colors. 

But, he thought in dismay, these 
guys have an instinct. I'll bet they 
know how scared I am. That must be it. 

For he was indeed frightened—fright- 
ened to death of going under water. 
All his instincts as a sailor had been to 
stay on the surface where there was 
air. Under water was an alien concept 
to a surface sailor and automatically 
brought visions of a ship sunk and 
broken, and of men drowning, gasping 
for air, choking with lungs filled with 
strangling, thick water. Jimmy, despite 
himself, shivered. 

Commander Philips came down the 
ladder and suddenly there was a ten- 
sion, an alertness. Informality was gone. 
Emotion drained away subtly until each 
man in the crew was a precision unit, 
self disciplined and swift. Men stared 
at dials intently, orders were given in 
crisp, prompt tones, levers were pulled, 
buttons pushed. The sound of faintly 
humming motors and a sense of mo- 
tion affected the ship. Then the floor 
tilted slightly and after a while they 
levelled off and rolled a bit, like a sub- 
merged log. Jimmy drew in a deep 
breath, filling his lungs. This wasn't 
bad, not bad at allHe found himself 
grinning around in delight and saw 
Commander Philips nod to Larry, then 

(Continued on page 26) 





CALLING ALL SENIORS: 


Write your own 
> ticket in the army 
...1 DID!” 


CPL. WILLIAM F. CRISP, JR. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Graduate, 
Needham Broughton High Schoo! 


“I chose my technical training before enlistment!” 


“That's right. I picked my own job training course in the Army. Now I’m a 


skilled surgical technician 


just what I wanted to be! What’s more, my 


training was guaranteed before | enlisted, | even knew the school I would 


attend. And what a school 


just like a college! The course was even 


better than I expected. If a guy wants a good break, he can get it in the 
Army. Believe me, those technical training courses are really the thing for 


Ai La J Ager. 


high school graduates.” 


CHOOSE FROM OVER 100 COURSES 


You, too, can write your own ticket in the Army. Select the 
training that interests you and reserve it before enlistment! 
You're bound to find just what you want with over 100 
courses to choose-from. Electronics, radar, mechanics, per- 
sonnel, chemistry—-you name it, and it’s yours! You'll 
attend a college-like Army technical school, where you'll be 
taught by expert instructors—learn by using the most modern 
equipment in the world! And when your course ends, you'll 
be a skilled expert in your field! . 


SENIORS MAY APPLY NOW! 


if you're a senior, you can reserve your Army schooling 
right now! Just see your local Army recruiter, and choose 
the training you want at no obligation! The course you 
pick will be waiting for you—signed, sealed and ready to 
be delivered on graduation. So plan now for real career 
fraining——the kind that can mean a high paying job in the 
future. Visit your local recruiter today! He'll show you how 
you can enter the Army the right way, your way, by choosing 
your training before enlistment! 


Get CHOICE, not chance, in the ARMY! 





Betore | decide—how much is hers?” 


OY DATES GIRL! GIRL DATES 
BOY! And everyone has a good 
time! But wait! What happens to 
those who don't date? What about 
the boy who doesn’t bother with 
girls.or the girl who isn’t interested 
in going out? What's wrong with 
them? Are they “squares”? 

Not at all! You fellows and girls 
who don't date may have other inter- 
ests besides dating. You may be slow 
starters, not yet interested in the 
opposite sex. You boys may not be 
able to afford it and you girls (and 
boys, too!) may be too shy to try. 

Whatever the reasons for delayed 
dating, don't think the late-dater is 
abnormal, It takes time, but sooner 
or later everyone succumbs to the 
dating game. 


Q. All of my girl friends think I'm 
crazy, but I don't care about having 
dates. | like boys very much and I've 
had many dates, but | just want to be 
friends with the boys. Some of my girl 
friends have told me that they just go 
on a date whether they like the boy or 
not. I can’t see it that way. Am I wrong? 


A. No, you're not wrong. It’s the atti- 
tude ‘of your friends that's offbeat. So 
much emphasis is placed on dating in 
high school and college days that those 
who don't seem interested in it are con- 
sidered “out of it.” Dating can be lots 
of fun but it can be overdone. It’s over- 
done when’ the date itself is more im- 
portant than the person you're with, 
when you care more about being seen 
with a boy or girl than being with him 
or her, 

No one blames anyone for wanting to 
have a good time by dating. It's part of 
the fun of growing up. But everyone 
must choose his own way of having a 
good time, whether it's dating or read- 
ing a book, 

There are always people, like your 
girl friends, who will do something ju 
because it's “the thing to do.” They may 
not enjoy the evening, but because 


everyone else is dating, they must, too. 


Boy cits Git 


By GAY HEAD 


You say you enjoy being friends with 
boys. Dating them is one way of estab- 
lishing friendships. It's another good 
opportunity to learn how to understand 
and get along with people. By dating 
you can learn how to be at ease with 
people and how to put them at ease. 
Dating can show you how to enjoy the 
companionship of members of the oppo- 
site sex. 

Because your attitude differs from 
that of your friends, don't shy away 
from dating altogether. Date when 
you'll enjoy it. 


Q. I'm seventeen and have never 
gone out on a date with a girl. Now 
I'd like to ask one to go to a dance with 
me. How should I approach her and 
ask her? 


A. The time has come when you've 
decided that girls are people to get to 
know. No doubt, the girls will be pleased 
to discover this and the boys will wel- 
come you into the competition. 

Your first step in the dating is the 
asking. The best way to go about it is 
to be direct. “What're you doing Satur- 
day night?” may be one man’s idea of 
the right approach, but it’s poison to 
girls. They don't like to be put on the 
spot and faced with the prospect of 
saying “Nothing.” The “Guess who this 
is?” technique over the phone is taboo, 
too. 

Go right to the point: “Diana, I'd like 
you to be my date for the Winter Car- 
nival Dance Saturday night.” Whenever 
the date involves special entertainment, 
tell her so. She'll be happier knowing 
whether it's a formal or an informal 
dance, a skating party or a theatre 
party, so she can» deess according to 
the activity. 

Don’t get stage-fright when the mo- 
ment Comes for you to pick up Diana! 
Althoogh it’s akvays hard to act as if 
you've been taking girls to dances since 
you were ten, you can keep cool and 
casual, Chat with her as you would to 
a pal at school—politely, of course. Tell 
her what you've heard about the deco- 
rations for the dance, about the band 
that will be there, any tips you might 
have had on the Snow King’s identity. 


Put her at her ease and you'll forget 
about yourself. 
There you've got your first date! Now 


have a good time. 


Q. I don't date very much because | 
just haven't got the money to take girls 
out. I have a part-time job, but I use 
that money to buy my own clothes 
What can I do to have more dates? 


A. There are still ways you can date 
without spending too much money. 
Sound impossible? Then let’s get down 
to the facts. 

You may not be able to go out for 
dinner and dancing or to many movies 
or to certain special—and expensive— 
events, But maybe you can take a girl 
out for a soda after a basketball game 
or a Saturday night stag dance. And 
maybe you can use your ingenuity for 
a fun (and free) date! 

Other friends of yours must be in the 
same boat. Get together with them and 
plan dating affairs. Perhaps one time, 
you could invite a couple of your bud- 
dies and their dates and your date to 
your house for records and dancing. 
You and your friends could supply 
Cokes and potato chips for refreshments 
at small cost. 

Another time you might plan on 
giving a supper party with them. A spa- 
ghetti-and-salad supper is very inexpen- 
sive, easy-to-make, good-to-eat, and fun- 
to-give. With you and your pals as 
chefs, the girls might be enticed into 
bringing the dessert 

You could also invite your date to 
come over to your house some evening 
to watch television with you and your 
family. 

Watch the papers for announcements 
of free concerts and exhibits or special 
demonstrations that are open=to the 
public. If you keep your eyes open and 
use your imagination, you can find a lot 
of free date material. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, 
school, or family problems? If you 
have « question which you'd like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Giri,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
discussed in future columns. Sorry, ne 


personal letters. 





Mii iTops, don't miss. WAM Geod. 
“Fair. “Save your money. 


MMM AMMAN WITH THE GUN. | 


(United Artists. Produced by Samuel 
Goldwyn, Jr. Directed by Richard 
Wilson.) 


So many Westerns have been com- 
pared to High Noon by the ad writers 
that to describe Man with the Gun as 
being almost as good comes as small 
praise. Actually, it's a tense, tight 
drama with a tremendous kick of its 
own—and an important moral, too. 

Into a lawless western town rides 

“Robert Mitchum, a “town tamer,” a 
man who hires out his gun to the 


town’s respectable element to drive out | 
the wrongdoers. It means fighting fire | 


with fire, using cold-blooded murder to 
fight murderers. And it poses the ques- 
tion squarely of whether the end justi- 
fies the means. 

Mitchum, who seems to improve 
from picture to picture, is at the top 
of his form in_this one. Jan Sterling is 
splendid as his frightened wife. 


Mi iM iMTHE GREAT ADVENTURE. 
(DeRochemont Associates. Produced, 
written, directed, and photographed 
by Arne Sucksdorff.) 


Arne Sucksdorff is known as one of 
Sweden’s—and the world’s—best pho- 
tographers. It's not surprising, then, 


that his latest film, The Great Adven- | 


ture, should be a masterpiece of 
photography. Each scene is so perfectly 
caught by the camera that youll be 
remembering its images for years. 

But The Great Adventure is much 
more than interesting camera work. It 
is also a moving story about a young 
Swedish boy and his kid brother who 
discover all kinds of natural wonders 
in the countryside near their home. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Mii i“Tops, don't miss Mi" i" Good. 
Wi Pair. “Save your money. 


Dreme-(D); Comedy—-(C); Mustealb-(M); Doew- 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon——(A); Western—(W) 


Mere Oklahoma! (M); Quentin Dur- 
ward (D); Trial (D); Romeo and Juliet 
(D); Marty (D); The African Lion (Y). 


“wvwThe Tender Trap (C); My Sister 
Eileen (M); The Left Hand of God (D). 


Kismet (M); Moonfleet (D); Land of 
Fury (D); Sincerely Yours (M). 


Running Wild (D); Texas Lady (D). 





SECOND PRIZE WINNER 








MEET THE WINNERS OF 
thiaric; 


Educational Fragrance Contest 


FIRST PRIZE WINNER 


DOLORES ELLIS 
Memphis, Tenn. 


THIRD PRIZE WINNER 


VICKI PETERSON ANN MAKSIM 
Provo, Utah Diamond, Ohio 


ALL WINNERS HAVE BEEN NOTIFIED BY MAIL 


And to All Entrants: YOU...allof you are the real 
winners. For you have visibly demonstrated that you are aware of 
the importance of fragrance to good grooming. And that is a very 
valuable beauty secret we hope you will always remember. 

And, if Lenthéric has helped you learn this important lesson in 
good gromming, we feel that we have been amply repaid, 


To all the entrants— / 
= 


C 


Maker of TWEED, the one 
fragrance you can wear any time, anywhere 
145 fith Aeseee, How York, 17 


Congratulations . . . and 


good grooming! 


P. Watch for Tweed Perfume Spray Hair 


lt sets, it scents, it caves your wavel 


++. the answer to complete hair control. 
's in « beautiful glass bottle not « can! 





Congress 


By Maxine Abeln, $%. Boniface H. $., Cold Spring, Minn. 
* Starred words refer to Congress. 
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ACROSS 


A privilege enjoyed by members of 
Congress, 
9. Cut and fitted by a tailor, 

. Morning (abbr. ) 

Senators from Vermont, Maine, and 
New Hampshire come from — 
(abbr,), 
Opposite of off 
Printers measure 
Male youth, 
The hour at which Congress convenes 
Alternate spelling of ol 
Partly open 
New Hampshire (abbr. ) 
Congressmen of different parties do 
not always share the same of 
each issue 
3 the senior Senator says. . . 
Second note of the scale 
He, she, and 

cetera (Latin) 
A measure introduced in either house 
of Congress 
Great Northern (abbr.) 
Senator Bender's home state 

. It ts (abbr.) 

One of Congress’ “helping hands.” 

. An eléctrically charged particle 
formed in a gus 

.. This word appears between title and 
author's name. 

. Senator Long's home state (abbr.), 
Senator George's home state (abbr.). 
Northeast (abbr.). 

Electrical Engineer dabbr.), 
and Mrs, 

. Central America (abbr.). 

The party not in control of a House 


of Congress 


SxnouA owe 


DOWN 


. Same as 29 Across. 

. Opposite of woman. 

. Demeanor, air. 

. United Legion (abbr. ). 

. Negative. 

. A golf club with an iron head 

. Number after nine. 

. Yard (abbr.), 

. Senator Fulbright’s home state 

. Most bills in Congress pass if favored 


by a —— of members. 


. Choice of government officials by 


voting. 


5. Recent, 


. District 
. Same as 15 across 


Attorney (abbr.). 


Word expressing surprise 
Vowels u ——ea 


. Trains travel on it 
. Action of the President refusing to 


approve a bill 


. Street (abbr. ) 

. Second note of the musical scale 
. Napkin worn by child 

. Licentiate in Surgery (abbr.) 


Representative Vinson’s home state. 


. No good (abbr.). 
. Popular greeting (slang). 
. A majority of 


is all that most 


bills need to pass 


. Senator Duff's home state. 
. For example ( abbr.) 


5. Hawaiian wreath of flowers and 


leaves. 


. A measure passed by both Houses 


of Congress. 


. Printer’s measure 
. Senator Symington'’s home state, 


. Railroad (abbr. ) 


. Yes (slang) 


Every Man 
(Continued from page 22) 


walk toward the After Battery Com- 
partment. The air was becoming musty. 

Then Jimmy noticed the queer, 
strained look on Larry's face. Larry 
was twitching his nostrils, his head up 
alertly. He said sharply to the other 
men in the control room. “Smell any- 
thing?” 

“No,” said one of them after a deep, 
searching breath. 

“I do,” said Larry, stubbornly. He 
quickly spoke into the communicator. 
“Commander Philips.. Commander.” He 
nervously swung his gaze around. “Hey, 
it’s dead. Something's going wrong. Get 
the Commander. You, Jerry, get to the 
radio shack, see if the sending equip 
ment’s okay.” 

Jimmy's heart seemed to become a 
solid sickening weight. Then it sprang 
into terrified life. He'd never seen men 
move so fast before. He’d heard about 
it though, the instinct compounded of 
long experience with submarine sounds 
and smells, the very feel of the floor of 
the sub. The ship was part of them, a 
bodily extension, and they felt when 
something was wrong, the way a musi- 
cian knows one small wrong note has ° 
been hit by a player in a vast orchestra. 

“What is it?” Jimmy asked, keeping 
his voice steady. Suddenly he was aware 
of the huge weight of water pressing 
hungrily on that steel skin. Panic rose 
in him. “Hey, what .. .” 

Larry snapped. “Keep an eye on your 
instruments.” 

Jimmy turned, He heard a gurgling 
then a splashing. A yell came from his 
throat as a solid stream of rushing water 
swirled around his ankles. Wildly he 
turned and saw it was coming in at a 
fantastic rate through a widening hole. 

“Main intake valve open!” screamed 
Jimmy immediately. In a flash Jimmy, 
knew the sub could ship enough water 
in a few moments to flood the ship 
The main intake valve was a full thirty 
one inches in diameter. At this moment 
the comunicator returned to life. Larry 
grabbed it. 

Larry yelled into it, “Main intake 
valve open!” Commander Philips’ voice 
immediately came back steady and con 
trolled. Jim heard what he ordered with 
horror. The Commander's words were 
directed at some unseen sailor in the 
After Battery Compartment next to the 
Control Room. “Close watertight doors! 
Shut off Control Room!” 

It was a death warrant! Jimmy stood 
there paralyzed. The water was up to 
his knees now, rising rapidly. They 
were swinging the heavy door, shutting 
him and the flooding area off fast to 
save the sub and the men in the othe: 

(Continued on page 28) 





Afghanistan 


(Continued from page 10) 


Accordingly, the British agreed to pay 
a large annual subsidy to the king— 
$500,000. In return, thé king permitted 
the British to control his foreign affairs. 
Finally, in 1921 Britain granted Afghan- 
istan complete freedom and recognized 
it as an independent kingdom. 

During both World Wars, Afghani- 
stan remained neutral. In 1946, the 
country was admitted to membership 
in the United Nations. 


Quarrel with Pakistan 


The only quarrel that Afghanistan 
has in the world is with its neighboring, 
fellow-Moslem country of Pakistan. 
Afghanistan has been demanding that 
the 5,000,000 Pushtu-speaking Pathan 
tribesmen living in northwest Pakistan 
be permitted to form their own country 
—“Pushtunistan.” Pakistan, however, is 
unwilling to give up any of its territory. 
As a result, there have been frequent 
border skirmishes between the Afghans 
and the Pakistani. For a while last year, 
Pakistan shut down the Khyber Pass, 
which is Afghanistan's most important 
trade route with the free world. 

Afghanistan found itsclf cut off from 
supplies of three essential products: 
gasoline, cement from Pakistan, and 
cloth from India. Afghanistan turned to 
the Soviet Union and the Russians 
trucked in the needed supplies. The 
Afghans found that Soviet mills could 
produce cloth more cheaply than Indian 
mills. 

The Khyber Pass was later reopened, 
but the route through Russia has now 
become established. 

With the United States, Afghanistan 
has had the friendliest relations. In the 
last four years our country has provided 
the Afghans with more than $4,000,000 
worth of technical assistance—in the 
fields of public administration, agricul- 
ture, forestry, education, health, and 
sanitation. 

In addition, Afghanistan has received 
from us, through the Export-Import 
Bank, two loans totaling $39,500,000. 
The money is being used to finance the 
Helmand Valley irrigation, power, and 
flood control project. An American en- 
gineering firm is in charge of construc- 
tion. 

With the conclusion of the recent 
100,000,000 “deal” with Soviet Rus- 
sia, Afghanistan has established some 
sort of record. It is one of the few coun- 
tries in the world that receives aid from 
both the U.S. A. and the U. S. S. R. 

The Afghans are reputed to be the 
shrewdest traders in the Middle East. 
The test is whether they can cuddle up 


close to the Soviet bear without being 


crushed in his embrace 


Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 5) 


Dear Editor: 

As for Driver Education being “hog- 
wash,” I disagree strongly. I think that 
Driver Education is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, helpful in many ways. . 

Also, teen-agers do devise cars to go 
faster. No, not cars in production—but 
their own cars. I know many boys who 
have “souped up” their cars to go much 
faster than they should. 

Dorothy Boyd 
Naugatuck, Conn 


Dear Editor: 

No, the teen-ager is not the better 
man behind the wheel. There is no 
“better man.” Either you are a good 
driver, or a bad driver, One who drives 
fast and recklessly is not a good driver. 
One who drives at a moderate rate of 
speed and obeys thetraffic rules is a 
good driver... . 

Norita Hagadon 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree heartily with Lee Roy 
Smith’s letter in the Dec. 8 issue. I 
have seen many safe, experienced, and 
courteous teen-age drivers. He must 
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have his eyes closed a good deal of the 
time if he hasn't. 
Donna Kauffman and Evon Zook 
Salem, Oregon. 


Dear Editor: - 

I agree with William Nash (Nov. 10 
issue) that there is a lot of pressure on 
us teen-agers. But when a teen-ager 
wants to rebel against this pressure, he 
shouldn't be driving. There are many 
other ways to let off steam than by 
threatening the lives of others when you 
cut loose in an automobile, . . . 

Some older people have a tendency 
to speed and drive recklessly. As the 
saying goes, “Monkey see, monkey do.” 
But what person in his right senses 
wants to monkey around with such a 
hazardous vehicle as an automobile? 

William Piland 
Maury High School 
Norfolk, Va 


Dear Editor: 

I think that Driver Education should 
be a compulsory subject throughout the 
U. S. It adds greatly to the safety of the 
driver, and also gives him a knowledge 
of what is under the hood, . . . There 
would be far less fatal accidents, 

Michael Angelillo 
Hartford, Conn. 








J. Paul Sheedy* Kept Getting The Bird Till 
Wildroot Cream-Oil Gave Him Confidence 





"Sheedy, you worm,” chirped J. Paul’s little chickadee. “If you don't A. 


do something about that messy hair, I'll never beak to you again!” 
So J. Paul pecked up a bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil. Now he has 


confidence in any situation because his hair is handsome and healthy 
looking ... neat but not greasy. Contains heart of Lanolin, nature's 


WILDROOT i 
CREAM Oll 


finest hair and scalp conditioner. If you catch your roommate robin 


yours, tweet him to his own bottle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil, 
Great for making your hair look good to other peeple! 


* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Wildroot Cream- Oil 
Gives You Confidence 
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Wildroot Company, Inc., Buffalo 11, N.Y. 





Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 


Now’s the time to enter 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ WRITING AWARDS 


“Before | was ten, | started scrib- 
bling stories. My first poems were print- 
ed in the high school newspaper and, 
presently, in Scholastic Magazine.” 

Winfield Scott, 
well-known poet and critic 


Gladys Schmitt began writing prize 
winning verse in grade school. She 
started her first novel when she was 
15 years old. Her best-selling historical 
novels such as David the King are well 
known. 


Maureen Daly's famous short story, 
Sixteen, was written while she was in 
school, Her popular book, Seventeenth 
Summer, is about her teen-age expe- 
riences. Hansford Martin also started 
his writing career in school, One of his 
popular novels is Send Them Summer. 

ALL of these writers got their big 
start when they won a prize in SCHO- 
LASTIC WRITING AWARDS. 

You, too, can be a winner. Now's 
the time to get started. You, have as 
good a chance to win as other young 
people your age. Other Toms, Dicks, 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


MY NAME. 
MY HOME ADDRESS 
MY CITY AND STATE. 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 


Please send me your free rules booklet for the 1956 Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards. (This booklet contains the rules for 
both the Senior and Junior Divisions.) 


and Marys are writing for Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards. Why don’t 
you try for a prize, too? 


Write Now! 


Do you know the rules? If you don't, 
see the November 17, 1955, issue of 
this magazine. Or use the coupon be- 
low to write for a free rules booklet. 
Remember that if you're in junior high 
school, you have your own separate 
prizes and rules. You don’t compete 
with older students. 

In some of the areas where regional 
writing awards are given, the contest 
closes this month—usually toward the 
end of the month, (See the rules.) The 
national Scholastic Writing Awards close 
on March 1. 

Well, you'd better get started! Just 
a few short weeks before the deadline. 
And in one or two evenings you may 
turn out a prizewinning story, poem, 
essay, or play. 

When you've finished, fill out the 
entry blank in the rules book and send 
your work off to the 1956 Scholastic 
Writing Awards. Good luck! 
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Every Man 
(Continued from page 26) 


compartments. If they didn’t do it all 
would die~ ™ 

“Larry,” yelled jimmy. “We better 
get out of here!” 

Larry turned a contorted face toward 
him. “No. Come here, quick. We've 
got to get the main induction valve 
closed. We might be able to do it. 
Hurry.” 

The watertight doors were closing. 

The freezing water was up to Jim- 
my's waist. He wanted to scream and 
run. There were only minutes between 
him and a horrible death. Nobody would 
ever know. He could leave Larry and 
save himself! He could... . 

“All right,” he moaned. He tugged 
against the sweeping current toward 
the main\ induction valve, He seized 
a controlling switch and futilely swung 
it back and forth trying to re-establish 
control, To his amazement it slowly 
closed and the torrent of water became 
a trickle. “Look,” he yelled. “It's clos 
ing! It...” 

He stopped. 

Larry was grinning at him. From be- 
hind him Commander Philips and the 
other men came sloshing in the waist- 
high water through the watertight doors 
which had opened again. They, too, 
had broad smiles on their faces. 

“Okay,” said Commander Philips 
briskly. “Up and out on deck, every- 
body.” 

“But . . . but we're under water,” 
said Jimmy dazed. “I don’t . . .” 

He stopped and gulped as Larry, 
who'd climbed the ladder, opened the 
conning tower. Light streamed down 
from the opening, bright glorious day 
light. 

“We never left the dock,” said Com- 
mander Philips. “We've been on the 
surface all along. This isn’t a real sea 
going sub you're on, son. It’s a special 
training job.” 

“What a rotten trick,” shouted Jim 
my, his face reddening. 

“It was no trick,” said Commander 
Philips quietly. “It's the last test de 
vised by our psychiatrists. We had to 
vee how you'd act in the ultimate emer 
gency. We had to see if you'd break.’ 
The Commander looked around at the 
crew with pleasure in his eyes. “Every 
man here passed the same test. It wasn't 
easy for them to be unfriendly to. you, 
but they were acting under orders. We 
wanted to give you every reason to turn 
tail and run.” The Commander paused, 
smiling. “But you didn’t. You're one of 
us now, Jimmy. We know we can de 
pend on you.” 

And Jimmy, looking at the friendly 
faces, at the cheerful grins, knew he 
had found his shipmates. 





SPORTS 


The sienna of Spring 


AN FRANCISCO is still rocking and 
rolling with joy. Even the famous 
earthquake of 1906 didn’t turn the 


town upside down the way Bill Russell 
& Co. did last spring. The hoop fans 


went wild over the U. of San Francisco — 


team, particularly its lean 6-10 center. 
For it was Russell, practically single 
handed, who won the national title fo: 
San Francisco. 

You've got to see Bill play to be- 
lieve anybody can be that good. He’s a 


dream—a 6-10 tower of speed and | 


bounce. He sweeps the board like a 
vacuum cleaner equipped with radar, 
and his sweeping hooks and spinning 


jump shots (with either hand) are al- | 


most impossible to stop. 


The bdd thing about the latest San | 


Francisco earth-shaker is that he was 
a comparative unknown last fall. None 
of the experts even mentioned him on 
their pre-season All-American teams! 
But you couldn't blame them. Russell 
really came into his own during the 
season. 

At McClymonds High School in 
Oakland, Calif., he was anything but a 
star. He was so awkward that his ap- 
pearance on the court was a signal for 
jeers and catcalls. But his coach, George 
Powles, had faith in him. And Bill 
spent hours practicing the funda- 
mentals, Despite his size—he was 6-6 
at the time—he didn’t see much action 
until his senior year. He was just be- 
ginning to shape up when he gradu- 
ated. 

A shy young fellow, he chose the U. 
of San Francisco because it was near 
home and small enough so that he 
wouldn't get lost in the crowd. As a 





freshman, he continued to develop. Un- 
der Coach Ross Giudice, he racked up 
461 points in 23 games for a new frosh 
record. 

Upon graduating to the varsity, he 
came under the eagle eye of Coach Phil 
Woolpert. And Woolpert completed 
the teaching job. Russell made his first 
big rustle in his first varsity game. 
Pitted against the great Bob McKeen 
of the U. of California, Bill uncorked 
the stuff that stars are made of. 

Thirteen times his long arms whipped 
out to block sure Cal shots. And 10 
times he sank goals of his own—on the 
run, jumping, or by dunking from an 
elbow-length above the net. He pumped 
in 23 points to McKeen’s 14, in lead- 
ing the Dons to a 51-38 victory over 
the touted Bears. 

Russell wound up the season with 
417 points, was 15th in the nation in 
shooting at 48.5%, and seventh in re- 
bounds with 19 a game. All very nice 
marks, but not in the superman class— 
a la Gola, Ricketts, and Selvy. 

That's why the experts, though re- 
specting his ability, did not figure him 


for super feats in 1954-55. When the 
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Dons dropped an early game to 
U.C.L.A., the team was forgotten in 
the national ratings. How could any- 
body have known that it was to be the 
only loss that San Francisco would suf 
fer 

But as week after week went by, the 
experts began sitting up and taking 
notice. The Dons kept rising in the 
rankings and by the end of the yea 
reached the No. | spot. They reeled off 
26 straight victories, and only one team, 
Oregon State, was able to press them. 

Bill meanwhile was making the ex- 
perts goggle, He finished the season 
with a scoring average of 21.4 for 28 
games, a shooting percentage of 54.1] 
(7th best in the nation), and a re- 
bounding average of 25.8 (2nd best). 

Bill is taking a business administra 
tion course, majoring in accounting 
But his favorite subject is philosophy 
In the acting department, he goes for 
Marlon Brando and Shirley Booth. His 
favorite singer is Nat King Cole, and 
his favorite band is Les Baxter. His 
hobby is automobile driving. 

His biggest thrill was being chosen 
the most valuable player in the 1954 
All College Tournament at Oklahoma 
City and being picked as the outstand 
ing plover of the year by the Helms 
Foundation. 

Henman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Are A Great Sweet-Treat! | 


© As awondertul dessert or 
“between-meal” snack, you can't 
beat tasty Sun- Maid Raisins for satis- 
fying your sweet-tooth! They're 
yee -full of natural fruit sugar... 
packed with iron, too, to give you 
extra energy! Carry the pocket- 
size and nibble on Sun-Maids to 
your heart's content when working 
or playing. They're good for you! 


ASK MOM TO GET 
THE LOW-PRICED 
MANDY 6-PACK 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Notions Stamp Clubs 


Franklin Stamp—Jan. 17 


On January 17.the U. S. will release 
a 3-cent stamp to commemorate the 
250th anniversary of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s bigth. (An article on the Franklin 
anniversary appears in this issue. ) 

The attractive stamp, above, shows 
a painting by Benjamin West, an early 
American artist (1738-1820). This 
painting, Franklin Taking Electricity 
from the Sky, is the artist’s version of 
the famous kite experiment. 

You'll have to act fast if you wish to 
order first-day covers of the new stamp. 
Send self-addressed envelopes BEFORE 


January 17 to: The Postmaster, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Put a filler of light card- | 
board inside each envelope, Then in- | 


sert the envelopes, along with your 
money order to pay for the stamps, in- 
side a larger envelope. Mark this out- 
side envelope “First Day Covers.” 
may order as many as 10 covers. 
Benjamin Franklin, America’s 
postmaster, 
mail service. In 1737 the British ap- 
pointed him as Philadelphia’s post- 
master, a job he held for 16 years. In 
1753, the British made Franklin the 
postmaster of all their colonies in Amer- 
ica. Franklin was dismissed in 1774 be- 
cause he sided with Americans, who 
were pressing independence, In 
1775 the Continental Congress ap- 
pointed him as America’s postmaster. 


first 
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PHOTOS 
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© WALLET SIZE-2'4" x 31," 

* LUXURIOUS SILK-FINISH 

© DOUBLE-WEIGHT STUDIO PAPER 
IDEAL FOR FRAMING 


Swap snapshots with your sweetheart, class 
mates, friends. Only pennies per picture for 
studio-quality reproductions made from your 
favorite photo. Send your photo now—any size 
—tegether with payment 

All orders fast service But if you want finished 
photoes mailed « few hours after receipt, enclose 
25 cents for extra handling costs and ¢ 
We pay postage on al! service 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF 
NOT DELIGHTED! 


WALLET PHOTOS, Bex 02-16, Hillside, N. J. 


s Teken Photos. | enclose 
—--. @ my "picture which you will return 
uoharmed. (1) 25¢ encl. for super-speed service 








Lighting Effects by .. . 
Traveler: “My, what a beautiful sun- 
set.” 

TV Fan: “Yes, who sponsors it?” 


Brewster Blade 


Large-size Specs 


A typical Texas yarn tells about the 
near-sighted oil man who couldn't see 
two feet ahead of him without glasses. 
During a trip to England he bought a 
special de luxe Rolls-Royce and sent it 
back to Texas in his private plane. 

Taking some friends out for a spin, 
he opéned the Rolls up to 100 miles an 
hour, and then suddenly took off his 
glasses. A shriek of terror rose from 
his pals. 

“Joe! You'll kill us all,” they cried in 
chorus. “Put your glasses back on.” 

“Don't Sorry,” said Joe, stepping on 
the accelerator, “I had the windshield 


ground to my prescription.” 
MeCall Spirit 


Steady Plugging 

The teen-ager’s father eyed her stern- 
ly as she carried her schoolbooks to a 
chair facing the television set. 

“You'll never get your homework 
done properly watching television,” he 
said. 

“Oh, sure I will, Dad,” replied the 
girl. “It’s a very short assignment to- 
night—just about six commercials’ 


worth.” 
Wall St. Journal 


Ouch! 


“Where have you been lately, Dr, 
lekyll?” 
“Hyding.” 


Stetson U. Reporter 
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Salesman: “This model has a top 
speed of 120 miles an hour, and she'll 
stop on a dime.” 

Prospect: “That's fine. But what hap- 
pens then?” 

Salesman: “A little putty knife comes 
out and scrapes you off the wind- 


shield,” 


MeCall Spirit 


How's That Again? 


A garden club in Illinois announced 
the forthcoming visit of the celebrated 
botanist. 

“He will discuss trees, and conduct 
the ladies on a short walk through the 
park, identifying them by their ikees 
and characteristics.” 


Patuxent River Tester 


The Whole Truth 


Bobby asked his little brother if he 
knew what the word “truth” meant. 
“Sure,” replied the youngster. “It means 


which one of us did it.” 
Dixie Roto Magazine 
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33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


FREE! 107 


All different from Britain's larflung 
colomal empire Catalog value $299 
FREE STAMP MAGAZine Approvals 
Send 10c for handling Act naw! 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
St. Catharines 722, Ont., Canada 


SRITISH COLONY 
STAMPS 


‘Whod believe / was ever 
embarrassed by PIMPLES /” 





New! Clearasil Medication 


BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED 


HIDES PIMPLES WHILE IT WORKS 


Doctors’ clinical tests prove this new-type medi- 
cation especially for pimples really works. In 
skin specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of 
every 10 cases were cleared up or definitely im- 
proved whileusing CLEARASIL, 


Amazing starving action. ci.eanast. actually 
starves pimples because it helps remove the oils 
that pimples “feed” on. And CLEARASIL's anti- 
septic action sops the growth of bacteria that 
can cause and spread pimples. Skin-colored tw 
hide pimples and end embarrassment. Grease- 
less, stainless.,.pleasant to leave on day and 
night for uninterrupted medication, 
America’s largest-selling specific pimple 
medication... because CLEARASIL has helped so 
many boys, girls and adults, GUARANTEED tc 
work for you as it did in dorters’ tests or money 
back. 69¢ and 98¢ at all druggists. 

Special offer. Send 15¢ in coins or stamps for 
generous trial size gw Eastco, Inc., Box 12GU, 
White Plains, N. Y. Offer expires Mar. 31, 1956 





ROYAL PORTABLE ANNOUNCES 


top prize winners in essay contest* 


Ist prize — Senior Division Ist prize—Junior Division 


Barbara Thomas 

109 So. Fremont Ave. 
Alhambra, California 
Ramano Convent H. S. 


2nd prize—Senior Division 
Rennie Marie Rikard 
403 Kessler Street 
Schulenburg, Texas 
Schulenburg H. 8. 


3rd prize—Senior Division 
Edith Hoffmann 
4676 N. 45th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Messmer H. 8. 


Richard Finn 

11 Sagamore Avenue 
West Medford, Mass. 
Hobbs Jr. H. 8. 


2nd prize—Junior Division 


Betty Anne Fairley 

628 Sweeny Street 

San Francisco, California 
Portola Jr. H. 8. 


3rd prize—Junior Division 


Richard Truluck 
Olanta, So. Carolina 


Olanta H. S. ‘ 


*Topic, ‘‘What Thanksgiving Means To Me” contest closed Nov. 12, 1955 








Congratulations to you and to the other 300 prize winners! 


And thanks to every entrant and every 
teacher in whose classes this essay con- 
test played a part. 


A Jegion of high school guys and gals have done it 
again! 

We wish you could see all the entries. They were 
terrific! But we don’t wish you the hard job we had 
picking the six top winners. But thanks again, every- 
one. And better luck next year to the entrants who 
didn’t win. 

A complete list of contest winners is at your Royal 
Portable dealer’s. While there, take a look at the new 
Royal Portable DeLuxe .. . the rugged Royal that 
passed the ''96-Year Test.” 


Complete line of Royal portables starts at $69.95 
(plus taxes). Cost to you as little as $1.06 a week 
after small down payment. Liberal trade-ins. See 
your Royal Portable Dealer now. 


Your choice of 6 exciting colors. Pink 
...blue...green...gray...charcoal ... yellow. 
The standard typewriter in portable size— 
the new Royal Quiet DeLuxe.* 


standard 


World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters... OYA ” electric + portable 


Royal Typewriter Compgny, Division of Royal MeBee Corporation 


Roytype® business supplies 





Teaching Guide 
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for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Issues Before Congress in 1956 


(p.11) 
American History 


Digest of the Article 


Since 1956 is a Presidential election 
year, the record of Congress this year 
will play an important role in the politi- 
cal campaigning. Among the issues over 
which much political wrangling may 
be expected are the program for help- 
ing farmers, aid to education, how 
much to appropriate for road construc- 
tion, public vs. private power, proposals 
for tax cuts and budget balancing, and 
foreign policy with particular reference 
to foreign economic and military aid. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 


To help students analyze the major 
problems which may be expected to 
face Congress during 1956—a Presi- 
dential election year. 


Assignment 


1. How is the American farmer 
affected by each of the following: (a) 
surpluses; (b) support prices; (c) in- 
creased farm mechanization? 

2. Describe two proposals for meet- 
ing the “crisis in education.” 

3. What is the “pay-as-you-drive” 
plan for meeting our highway needs? 

4. How has private enterprise been 
affected by President Eisenhower's pro- 
gram for developing the nation’s water 
resources 

5. Discuss briefly any contradiction 
which might arise over a plan for cut- 
ting taxes and balancing the budget. 

6. Our foreign aid program must be 
planned with one eye on the Russians. 
Explain this statement. 

Note: Read: the entire article, but 
select any four questions for written 
work, 


Motivation 


For thoughtful citizens there is as 
much drama and excitement in a Presi- 
dential election as there is drama and 
excitement in a world series or Rose 
Bowl game. Why? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. If you were in Congress, to which 
of the issues facing the nation would 
you want to give most of your attention 
in 1956? Why? 

2. (You can proceed with the follow- 
ing question after several of the prob- 
lems have been described briefly by 
pupils; or the response of one of the stu- 
dent’s may be used as a take-off point.) 


Congressmen on both sides of the 
political fence will be keeping an eye 
on the farm vote in ‘56. Why are farm- 
ers especially sensitive to farm legisla- 
tion this year? 

3. The recent White House Confer- 
ence on Education attracted nationwide 
attention to the “crisis in education.” 
What evidence is there that such a cri- 
sis actually exists? What course of ac- 
tion can Congress take to meet the 
crisis? 

4. We now have a pay-as-you-go in- 
come tax law. How can this plan be 
applied to a road-building program in 
the United States? 

5. Public vs. private power is an old 
issue in American politics. Why has so 


much controversy been stirred over the 
proposed Hell’s Canyon dam? 

6. If you were in Congress would 
you favor or oppose the proposal to in- 
crease the personal exemption on indi- 
vidual income taxes from $600 to $700? 
Defend your stand. 

7. It seems that Congressmen might 
have use for a third eye in viewing our 
foreign aid program—one eye for the 
home front, one for Europe, and the 
third for Asia. Why must Congressmen 
look in all directions before reaching a 
decision on foreign aid? 


Summary 


Since no one can possibly be an ex- 
pert in all matters facing Congress, how 





Principals. 





The A. K. Oliver Scholarship and Citizenship Awards 


Scholastic Magazines announce a new annual scholarship of $1,000 for 
qualified high school seniors and thirty annual awards of $50 each for 
group projects in good citizenship. These awards will be known as the 
A. K. Oliver Scholarship and the A. K. Oliver Citizenship Awards, Augustus 
K. Oliver, until his untimely death last year, was for over thirty years 
a director of Scholastic Magazines, We have selected these scholarship 
and citizenship awards to bear Mr. Oliver's name, and thus keep alive 
his fine qualities of citizenship and public service. 

Citizenship Awards will be given in May of each year to the school 
authority responsible for the work of each group entering a winning project. 
The citizenship projects may deal with any type of constructive school 
or community activity enlisting the interest and participation of a con- 
siderable part of the student body. Twenty of the thirty Awards will be 
for projects sponsored by accredited student councils. Ten of the thirty 
awards will be reserved for projects sponsored by student groups other 
than student councils, including social studies or other classes, home 
room classes, student forums, clubs, or specially organized citizenship 
committees under faculty auspices. Written reports (not exceeding 1,500 
words) should be accompanied wherever possible by visual documentation. 

All inquiries about the projects should be addressed to; Mr. M. Van 
Pool, National Association of Student Councils, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Members of the NASC should report their projects to 
the Association headquarters. Non-student council groups should report 
their projects to: The A. K. Oliver Citizenship Awards, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 

Closing date for reports on all projects is April 15, 1956. 

The A. K. Oliver Scholarship for 1956 is open to boy or girl students 
who complete requirements for college admission between September 1, 
1955 and September 1, 1956. Applicants should be members of the National 
Honor Society, rank among the upper 15 per cent of their graduating classes, 
and pass with distinction a General Aptitude Test to be given in partici- 
pating schools on March 20, 1956. Special consideration will be given to the 
applicant’s qualities of leadership in extracurricular and community ac- 
tivities. Financial need will also be considered. Winners will be selected 
by the Scholarship Board of the National Association of Secondary School 


All inquiries should be addressed to Dr. P. Elicker, The Scholarship 
Board, NASSP, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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can Congressmen be expected to vote 
wre rf on the controversial ques- 
tions wi will face them during this 
Presidential election year? 


Things to Do 


Appoint committees to keep the class 
posted on developments in each of the 
major areas of legislation facing Con- 
gress in 1956. Committee action may 
take any of several forms: posting news 
clippings on a bulletin board, two-min- 
ute oral reports, role playing (interview- 
ing Congressmen on an issue), etc. 


Afghanistan (p. 9) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 


Afghanistan, a mountain kingdom in 
South Centrai Asia, was visited recently 
by Soviet Premier Bulganin and Com- 
munist party boss Khrushchev. The So- 
viets scored a propaganda coup in the 
cold war when they granted the Afghans 
a credit of $100,000,000 in exchange 
for the promise of Afghanistan to be 
neutral in world affairs, 

Afghanistan is an underdeveloped 
country about the size of Texas with 
a population estimated at 12,000,000, 
It is important strategically in the cold 
war because it is a neighbor of Russia 
and can be used as a springboard for 
an invasion of India, The United States 
has maintained friendly relations with 
Afghanistan and has provided the Af- 
ghans with technical assistance and 
economic aid. 


Aim 


To familiarize students with the role 
being played by little known Afghani- 
stan in the cold war. 


Discussion Questions 


1, Study the geographic position of 
Afghanistan in Asia, Why should this 
mountain kingdom be regarded as im- 
portant strategically? 

2. What did the Soviet leaders seek 
to gain by their recent visit to Afghani- 
stan? 

3. If you were an Afghan why might 
you think twice about the security af- 
forded by any agreement with Russia? 

4. What difficulties might travelers 
in Afghanistan encounter? 

5. In what ways has our country 
demonstrated its friendship for under- 
developed Afghanistan? 


Fluoridation: Health Aid or 
Health Threat (p. 7) 
Civies, Problems of American De y 


In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
present arguments on both sides of the 
question: “Should fluorides be added 
to public water supplies?” 





Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
January 19, 1956 
End-Term Review Test 


Two pages of test material based on 
issues from Nov. 10 to Jan. 12. 

Foreign Affairs Article: India—Neu- 
tral in the Cold War-—A survey of In- 
dia at home and abroad with empha- 
sis on the position she has carved for 
herself in international affairs. 

National Affairs Article: State of the 
Nation's Health—-The new program of 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, what it proposes to do 
and how it will work. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
Trials in a Courtroom Be Televised? A 
pro and con discussion in which both 
sides of the question are examined. 


Discussion Questions 


1, Fluoridation is a common word 
in the vocabulary of many Americans. 
What does it mean? 

2. Groups who favor fluoridation 
claim that they have used scientific 
methods to prove the value of fluorida- 
tion. Describe the experiment that was 
carried out with the help of the cities 
of Kingston and Newburgh, New York. 

8. Do the findings in the experiment 
described satisfy you about the safety 
of fluoridating our water supply? De- 
fend your answer. 


Things to Do 


1, Write a letter to the editor of the 
local newspaper in which you ress 
your viewpoint on fluoridation of the 
water supply. 

2. Interview your dentist on the 
question of fluoridating water supply. 

3. Have students ask their chemistry 
teacher to make use of sodium fluoride 
in a laboratory experiment. Students 
can test water for sodium fluoride. 


Benjamin Franklin Meets the 
Press (p. 14) 
American History 
We have imagined that a Senior 
Scholastic reporter has interviewed Mr. 
Franklin on some of today’s outstand- 





SAFETY FIRST! 


The Ford Motor Company adver- 
tisement in this issue is a convincing 
lesson in safe driving for young—or 
old—drivers, It is well worth calling 
to the attention of your classes. Re- 
prints of this ad may be obtained by 
addressing: Ford Motor Company, 
Educational Affairs Dept., 3000 
Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 











ing problems and developments. Frank- 
lin’s answers are taken from his writings. 


Aim 


To help students understand the wide 
range of Franklin's interests and the 
lasting quality of many of his contribu- 
tions in varied fields. 


Things to Do 


1. Have students skim the interview 
and list the major topics on which Frank- 
lin was questioned. On what other topics 
might he have been questioned, Frame 
one or two additional questions. 

2. Have the class read “History Be- 
hind the Headlines” (p. 16). The class 
can then imagine that it is a group of 
reporters. The reporters can prepare 
questions designed to gain further in- 
formation about Franklin's scientific, 
humanitarian, business, and political 
pursuits. 


Reference 


Interested students may be directed 
to the masterly life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin by Carl Van Doren. 


Fastest Man on Earth (p. 6) 


Career Guidance 


In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Lt. Colonel John Paul Stapp, an 
Air Force surgeon who rode a sled that 
hit a speed of 632 mph. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why. did Colonel Stapp become 
a medical doctor? 

2. The writer who interviewed Colo- 
nel Stapp concluded that he became a 
medical doctor “the hard way.” What 
does this mean? 

3. Describe the difference between a 
practicing physician and a medical re- 
searcher. 

4. How is Colonel Stapp helping to 
make life safer for our Armed Forces 


college in a pre-medical course? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 

1. Congress: A. a-5; b-7; e-l; d-6; e-3. 
B. a-3; b-3; o-4; d-4; e-4; f-1; g-2; h-2; 
i-2; j-3. 

Il. Afghanistan: a-4; b-2; c-1; d-4. 

Ill. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-T; 5-F. 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers ond students 


EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD 





All times shown are current in Eastern tone. 


THURSDAY JANUARY 12 


9:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “Vaude- 
ville Reminiscences.” With Bennett Cerf 
and Dick Maney, press agent. 


SATURDAY JANUARY 14 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Children’s Corner: 
This Sylvania Award winner is a prod- 
uct of to h's educational sta- 
tion, WQED. Leland Hazard’s ar- 
ticle, Atlantic, "Sov. 1955.) Fred Rogers 
and Josie Carey write scripts and music 
fer this whimsical show for tots; Rogers 
manipulates the puppets and supplies 
their voices while Carey rforms on- 
stage and sings. Central characters: 
Daniel S. Tiger (a tame tiger who lives 
in a 17-room clock), King Friday the 
XIII, X the Owl, Henrietta the Cat, and 
ps ty 3 (a French-speaking char- 
acter) Moppets, who are invited to 
join the ame Tiger Torganization 

eaded by Daniel S., should know about 
this program. 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Prokofieff’s “Classical Symphony in D 
major, Op. 25; Debussy’s Three Noc- 
turnes: uages”; “Fétes”; “Sirenes” 
(with chorus of women's voices); Ra- 
vel’s “Suite No. 2” from the ballet, 
“Daphnis and Chloe.” 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 
Noel Coward starring for the first time 
in his biggest hit, “Blithe Spirit.” Co- 

s Claudette Colbert and Lauren 
Bacall, 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony: Joseph Wagner's “American 
Jubilee,” a concert overture, Part of a 
series honoring living American com- 


posers. 


SUNDAY JANUARY 15 


The following are outstanding network 
radioand TV programs by representatives 
of religious faiths. These programs are 
listed on this page once each semester. 


8:00 a.m. (ABC) Radio Bible Class. 

8:30 on .m. (MBS) Dr. Oral Roberts, Evan- 

ge 

9: 40 a.m. (ABC) Voice of Prophecy. 

(CBS) Church of the Air: A different 
program with me same name is on CBS 
radio at 10:30 p 

9:45 a.m. (NBC) The Art of Living: Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale. 

10:00 a.m. (NBC) National Radio Pulpit: 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman. 

(CBS-TV) Lamp Unto My Feet: Re- 
ligious drama series featuring promi- 
nent actors and writers. Moderator Dr. 
Lyman Bryson discusses the play’s 
theme with guest oa. 

(ABC) Messages of Israel: Talks by 
leading rabbis. 

10:05 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
The poems of Robert Browning. The 
rest of the topics on “Victorian Reap- 

raisals” are these: Jan. 22, Thomas 
bington Macaulay's “Essays.” Jan. 
28, Charles Dickens’ “Great Expecta- 
tions.” Feb. 5, John Morley's “Life of 
Gladstone.” Feb. 12, Alfred Tennyson's 
mn lis of the King.” Feb. 19, William 
88. Wi Thackeray's “Pendennis.” 
Feb William Morris’ “News from 
Nowhere.” March 4, John Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters.” Mar. 11, Oscar 
Wilde’s * Importance of Being 
Earnest.” ’s Famous Film 
Festival will telecast the movie on 
Feb 11.) ml 18, George Eliot's 
“Adam 25, Geor, e Saints- 
bury’s “Nineieenth- Century ature.” 

10:30 am. (CBS-TV) Leok Up and Live: 

A religious variety program. 


11:30 am. (ABC) Christians in Action: 

Talks on Catholic doctrine. 
(CBS) Salt Lake City Tabernacle: 

eee Pra ram. 
2:30 p.m. C) The Eternal Light: Re- 
Mielec noise in dramatic form 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frontiers of Faith: 
Dlameseton of role of church in modern 


orld. 
135" p.m. (ABC) Pilgrimage: Protestant 
lay and clerical leaders. 
2:00 p.m. (NBC) The Catholic Hour. 
NBC-TV) Conversations with Elder 
Wise Men: Pablo Casals, the world's 
reatest cellist. What difficulties did 
asals overcome to fulfill his musical 
ambitions? What ha ned to Spain that 
saddened Casals? hat did he refuse 
to do”? Why? In a world where most 
people make compromises, why is it im- 
portant to have men who refuse to 
compromise? “Cello Encores” by Casals 
in a 12-inch Victor LP, LCT 1050, $3.98 
Coming conversations. Jan. 22, Sean 
O’Casey. Jan. 29: Nehru. Feb. 5: Marcel 
Duchamp 


Pablo Casals, world renowned cellist, 
to appear on NBC TV’s Elder Wise Men. 


2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Prehms’ Symphony No, 1, C minor, 
Op. 68.” Tchaikovsky's “Violin Concerto, 
D major, Op. 35,” Michel Piastro, violin- 


30 pm " ager Dr. Billy Graham. 

NBC-TV) NBC pera Theatre: 
Mozart's “The Magic Flute,” in a new 
English translation by W. H. Auden and 
Chester Kallman. Students may object 
to the lack of motivation in the opera’s 
story line. It is a contrived series of 
tests which Tamino, the prince, must 
meet to prove his worthiness as a 
knight before he can claim his reward, 
the princess Pamina. Tamino has been 
shown the picture of the princess and 
told that she is the captive of the wicked 
king. Sarastro. In love with the picture, 
he sets out to save her gu uarded by the 
magic flute and guided y three pages 


3: 





Readers of this column whe wovld like 
to receive a special NBC Program in- 
formation 











“who leod him to Serastro’s kingdom and 
leave him with the stock advice, “Be 
pevens courteous and courageous/ As 
night should be;/ Faint not nor flee;/ 
On, on to glory, on to victory!” 

But once in the kingdom of Sarastro, 
he has doubts that the king is really 
evil, for all things “ seem to bear 
witness/ To reason and beauty/ And 
wisdom and virtue.” 

To the priest who questions him, he 
states his purpose in coming: “to learn 
where Love and Virtue dwell.” But 
says the priest, “It was not love that | 

ou here;/ Revenge and murder in your 

eart are burning.” He tells Tamino 
furthermore, “You speak in ignorance, / 
or you have been deceived” about the 
nature of Sarastro. Doubting, Tamino 
asks, “When will these clouds of dark- 
ness vanish?” And it is through the se- 
ries of trials that Tamino dispels these 
“clouds of darkness.” The opera is an 
allegory of the knight passing from 
ignorance and doubt to an understand- 
ing of truth. To students used to the 
rough and tumble conquest of evil by 
the Spillane-type hero, this will seem 
tame stuff. Yet it is well worth while 
to point out that men of the Middle 
Ag re that most evil lay in 
ignorance and that only by evercoming 
ignorance could a man arrive at his due 
reward. Ask your students to reread 
t? Arthurian romances to trace 
out this pattern, this symbolic conquest 
of evil ) 
120 pm. (ABC) The Revival Hour 
ABC-TV) Dean James A. Pike: Dis 
cussions with a prominent Protestant 
divine 
5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Forthcom- 
ing series on the American C onstitution 
Fe 26 Michael Redgrave in “Oedipus 


some 


Rex 
5:30 p.m. (ABC) Greatest Story Ever Told: 
Dramatizations of Bible 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Fes- 

tival: “The Mikado.” 
8:00 p.m. (MBS) The Lutheran Hour. 
8:30 p.m. (MBS) Voice of Prophecy. 
9:00 p.m. (MBS) Faith in Our Times. 
10:00 p.m. (MBS) Hour of Decision, 
10:30 p.m, (MBS) Back to Ged. 

(ABC) Revival Time. 

11:30 p.m. (ABC) Dr. Billy Graham, 


MONDAY JANUARY 16 


3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival. This series will include some top- 
rank British films. Ideal for informal, 
in-school viewing-kibitzing. Excellent 
for speech and drama classes. Monday 
through Friday, 3:00-5:00 p.m 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Volce of Firestone: 
Eugene Conley, 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Tele 
Francescatti, violinis 


TUESDAY JANUARY 17 


8:30 p.m. (ABC) Life Is Worth Living: 
Transcription of Bishop Sheen's Thurs- 
day TV show (8:00-8:30 p.m., ABC-TV) 


WEDNESDAY JANUARY 18 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TY ) Disneyland: A tribute 
to Joel Chandler Harris, creator of 
Uncle Remus. 

10:30 my . (MBS) Fogg as Theatre: Moral 

family dramas; Fr. Patrick Peyton 


ADVANCE ITEMS 


February 11 (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 
Producer Paul Gregory tries to match 
his “Caine Mutiny” success by adapting 
Jim Bishop's the D Day Lincoln Was 
Shot,” a February TAB selection. Tele- 

uide in the February 2, Radio-TV 
ssue, 


hone Hour: Zino 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester, 





Here's a tested plan that works like magic to promote 


<"% VOLUNTARY STUDENT READING 


Find it difficult to get your students 
to do unprescribed reading on their 
own? The Teen Age Book Club is 
performing miracles in overcoming 
the reluctance of many students to 
read voluntarily. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 

The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read 
for pleasure by providing many of 
the benefits of adult book clubs at 


a cost within their means. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY READER 


IMPROVES READING TASTE 


Teachers report that students will 


read some books in bright covered 
Teen Age Book Club editions, when 
they would not read the same books 
in more formidable hard-cover edi- 
tions. Result: wider reading of 
better, more mature books. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and 
a stimulus to regular reading habits, 
are the free dividends. For every 
four books purchased, members 


Each month members may choose may choose one Leck fee. 


from among sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books selected both for 
literary merit and youth appeal. 
Titles are widely varied so that 
each student finds books suited to 
his or her interest and age level. 


MANY EXCLUSIVE WITH CLUB 


Some of the most popular titles are 
exclusive with the Club and cannot 
be obtained through newsstands, 
drug and department stores. Titles 
include: Novels, Short Story Col- 
lections, Science Fiction, Mysteries, 
Classics, Drama, Adventure, Hu- 
mor, Sports, Animals, Reference. 





FREE! 


EVERYTHING 

YOU NEED TO 

START A 
CLUB 


BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 


These experts in young people’s reading 
select the monthly offerings of the Teen 
Age Book Club. 


CONTENTS OF KIT: 1. Easy- 
to-follow Manual of Instruc- 
tions. 2. Beautiful, full-color 
Wall Poster. 3. Record and 
Order forms. 4. Sample 
Book. 5. TAB News—month- 
ly Bulletin containing news, 
reviews of coming books. 


MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman; Past Presi- 
dent National Council of Teachers of English; 
Past President of New Jersey Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 


£. LOUISE NOYES, Former Head of English 

Department, Santa Barbara High School, = i re 

Santa Barbara, California; Member of Cur- ial ; alia “ Ms 

riculum Commission of National Council of fetes a me 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Teachers of English. 
MARK A. NEVILLE, Past President National 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 


Counell of Teachers of English; Headmaster 
Chicage Latin School, Chicago, Ml. 


MARGARET SCOGGIN, Young People’s Spe- 
cialist, New York Pubile Library; Instructor 
tibrarvy School, St. John’s University, Brook- 
tyn, N. ¥. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club, together with a kit of materials and 2 
sample book. 


THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


RICHARD J. HURLEY, Past 
lic Library Association; Associate Professor 
of — gg Science, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


Name 


School__ 

















School Address__— 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
3 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


FP an ee Gane oe 





